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Hot ‘Now-—Hot To-Morrow | 


“Nee ou 1 know how quickly liquids cool—hot now—cool i in five minutes 
cold in half-an-hour ~- 
But they keep hot for 24 hours in a 


mm HERMOS FLASK. 


THE THERMOS keeps liquids hot or ice cold as you like—24 hours. 

You ought to have one. 

In the nursery—the sickroom—on journeys—for the morning tea— 
and for shaving water. It is a necessity for comfort. 

Get one—every day you'll find a new use for it. 


The Thermos 
Flask 


will last a lifetime—for it is solid, well made, 
practical and easy to clean. 
Prices range from 10s. 6d. to £6 15s. for 
the Pint size, and 15s. to £10 10s. for the 
Quart size. 


The Thermos Jug. 


An adapta ition of the Thermos Flask, for dining room, and home use—beautiful 
in stape and appearance—may be obtained, price 31s. 6d. 
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The Thermetot for Food. 


The Thermetot will keep food of every description hot for many hours. 
Hot meals when travelling or at work. Hot suppers at night. No trouble— 


no wuting. 


©f all Chemists, Ironmongers, Jewellers, and Stores. 


Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN & CO,, 8 LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


This re eo v is made to the readers of Pea-so,, 
peed Aes ero? Pa 5/6 we will forward rect ‘from 


one of our 
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HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It Se@¢s the hair grow. No forving, 

no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics Weed be per. - 
formed with ‘* Vaseline” Hair Tonic. Itlets the hair grow by | 
rethoving all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It trates the setibp, 
and geta right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frbes the tender hair, 
so that it can Sght throdgh. 


“Vaseline” Mair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic. is a liquid preparation of Petroleum Offered Below Wholesale 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Beat Prices. 
Hair Tonic beeause it removes the actual source ‘ef trouble in thé walp and lets odie Tee 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: t/-, 2/-,‘and $3/- per bottle. If not obtainable * 2 rb Qualtty, lity, Creat Blankets. soft, 
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FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of aff the ‘‘ Vaseline ” Preparations, 
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The word “‘ Vaseline ’’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
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ENTERED At 
Stationers’ Hatt, 


Onze Penny. 
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TRY THE 
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THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


MPOSSSOSOSOSSHSOHSSSSHSOSOSOOOOSD 
POSSHSHSSHSSSSHHHSOOSSOOSD 


SPOSSSSSSSSHSSSOOSSSHSOSSSOOSOOSOOOOSD 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have’ written your couplet on 
the entry form, €:} in your name ard 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “AvrorLane ” in the 
top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November 18th. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must bo made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry 
form. : : 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, | 
hy whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
If thera are more senders than one of a line thus selected ! 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will , 
be divided amongst all such senders. 


The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts; 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose | 
efforts show merit. 


The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


THE PROMPT THAT FAILED. 
A PERAMBULATING professor of phrenology encountered 
a party of well-known musical people and tried to give 
a Magniets of a celebrated pianist’s bumps. 

“Here,” said the professor, running his long fingers 
through the hair of the great pianist, “ here is a practical 
business man; no nonsense about him! No art for this 
gentleman ; all stocks and bonds! No dreamer about 
him——” 

At this point one of the spectators caught the 
professor's eye, and See working his fingers vigorously 
to give the benighted phrenologist an idea of piano- 
playing. 

“T may also say,” continued the lecturer. “that the 
gentleman is quick with his fingers. I'll wager that he is 
one of the best typists in the town!” 


* Buck up, the Blades, Kick hard, Kick oft, 
No wonder he is happy; he has won a Jingle prize. 


H1SAa7 


has now been distributed in 


PICTURE COUPLETS, 


including £219 14s. this week, 


When Brown in an aeroplane thought he would fly 
Exam ple of a second line—not to be used : 


“It’s all up with Brown,” was the general cry. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 10. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order 


——————————— 


When Brown in an aeroplane thought 
he would fly 


eee ene e eens reece eee eeeenereneeeneeserses 


L agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


PPPPeTTeTTeTTeererrevrerrrrr ett ree) 


PRT errr eer er eerrerr err errr errr rrr ere 


“ T want to see somo Brussels——”’ began the prospec- 
tive customer at the big establishment. 

“Carpets, sprouts, or point-lace?’’ asked the shop- 
walker briskly. pe 


“Do you want employment ?” 

“Lady,” answered Plodding Pete, “ you means well, 
but you can’t make work sound any more invitin’ by usin’ 
words of three syllables.” 

—_—> ji 

As a truly polite nation the French undoubtedly lead 
the world. The other day a famous Paris dentist’s 
servant opened the door to a woebegone patient. 

“ And who, m’sieu,” he queried with tender regard, 
“shall I have the misery of announcing ?” 


NEW CONTEST BELOW AND BE A WINNER. 


POSOSO OOOO OSHS OS SHS SS HOOOSS OO OOD 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 


1, Each week's contest is complete 
in itself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutinised and considered 
entirely on its merits. The Judges 
pay no attention to the names 
and addresses of comp?titors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
straightforward lines only. No 
special favour is shown to any 
particular competitor or to any 
particular town or district. 


POCOSO OOO SL SOOO OOOO OOOOOS, 


| 


RESULT OF PICTURE COUPLETS 
NO. 7. 


This week’s result brings the grand total 
distributed in Picture Couplets up to 
21,347 12s. 4d., which is very gratifying 
considering the short time that this competi- 
tion has been in existence. 

This week the amount available for 
distribution is £219 14s. Of this sum 
three-fourths is divided by the senders of the 
ten lines selected as the best by the adjudi- 
cators, and the remainder, 254 19s., is 
distributed amongst those competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit. 

InPicture Couplets No. 7, which competitors 
were asked to complete, the line given was: 

When a Manchester maid met a Liverpool lad. 
The ten lines selected by the adjudicators as the best, 


| together with the names and addresses of the sendors, are 
as follows: 


Came a click and a chuckle—that camera cad!’ “ 
C. Wornerspoon, Royston Lodge, Manor Rd., Sidcup, Kent. 
Thetr relations weve happy—thetr relatives sad. 
Miss N. Hercenrt, 64 Fengate Road, Redhill. 
“Then” they bowed and toka pleased, “now ” they scrape 
and look sad. 
Miss M. Mitter, Victoria Terrace, Surbiton. 
*¢ To start ‘busses’ you first ‘ring the belle,” said her Dada. 
F. W. Temptr, Basing Lodge, Folkestone. 
He remarked “ You scem pensive." —** Add ‘Ez, 
her Dad. 
Frep Dosson, 27 Glebe Road, Kilmarnock. 
He said, *** Mum’s’ the word.” She replied, “ No! ask Dad.” 
W. G. Mackay, 3 Elm Grove, Cricklowood. 
“ Pearson's Weekly,” they found, asa screcn wasn't bid, 
W. M. Simmons, High Street, Owston Ferry, Lincolushire. 
Crowds were th:re—time and place had been named in 
the “ Ad.” . 
Miss T1na Crata, Red House, Coupar Angus. ‘i 
He'd a wasp down his back, and she thought he was mad. 
F. E. Boycott, Eversley, Aberystwyth. 
She said, “ Don’t (w) ring my ‘right’ hand—try other.” 
Not bad ! 
| E. Manegz, Studio, Morriston, Swansea. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


a 


growled 


IT MIGHT COME. 

Tur gates of the level-crossing were closed to the road 
when a carriage rolled up, and the gatesman, who had 
recently graduated to his position from that of junior- 
assistant-porter, recognised its occupant. 

Respectfully touching his cap, he started to roll back 
the gates. 

“It’s agin the rules, my lady,” he said, ‘ a-hopenin' 
the gates like this ; but it ain’t for the likes o’ me to keep 
a countess waitin’.”* 

Her ladyship was somewhat surprised. 

“Why should it be against the rules, Thomas ?”* she 
asked. 

“Well, you see, my lady, the 6.10 down express has 
been due these ten minutes : it ll happen along any moment 
now,’ 


* the watcher gaily cries. 
See pags 420. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Charlie’s Friends. 
Dorma his last tour in Canada Lord 
Beresford has been relating a good story about 
that may be new to most people. Two or three days 
eg ag en yer 
lebone was ri fohn’s 
Wood sikh Ih Sh-8n apie eating As they turned a 
flower-gir 


corner a very dishevell 


“T see have been making a extensive sumber 
of political friends,” the Prince of Wales (as he then was) 
remarked as he turned to Lord Charles with a smile. 


And at each of these announcements ‘the ph 0 
exclaimed, chuckling delightfully: “‘ Excellent!" ° 
ing! Splendid !* 

When Lord Charles had concluded the enumeration of 
his troubles, Sir Frederick slapped him heartily upon the 
back and cried in a gay voice: ‘ My dear fellow. let me 
congratulate you! You have the rarest disease of the 
century. You have, you lucky dog, a disease that hereto- 
fore was thought to be extinct!” ‘ 


A Duke’s Golf Story. 

Tue Duke of Argyl! has enriched the humour of the 

ame with a new golf story. In opening the new club 

ouse at Helensburgh the other day, in presence of 8 
large congregation of spectators, fhe Duke commented 
on the picturesqueness of the situation occupied by the 
club house. 

It recalled to his memory an incident that occurred 
to himself one day when he said to his caddie that, on a 
certain course, a very fine view could be obtained. 

“Yes,” said the caddie, with his arms akimbo, “ it is 
a very fine panama.” 


The Point of View. 
AyoTHER golf story will bear re-telling. A visitor to 
a course where one of the hazards was a stream, aaked 
his caddie what the members thought of this as a hazard. 
The caddie aa “Well, ye ken, we’ve an old Scotch 
en 


© Well ower the bonnie wee burn, ma Jaddie’; but when 
he gets in he says, ‘Pick ma ball oot o’ that beastly 
sewer.” 

“RP.” on the Medicine Bottle. 

A man, living in a northern city, who felt rather out of 
sorts, received a prescription from his medical adviser 
the other day. ere were two preparations ordered on 
the scrip, and he was a little startled to discover the 
letters “R.I-P." parenthetically inserted below the un- 
recognisable name of an ingredient which, to his untrained 
eye, appeared to be only a projonged blot. 

‘“* What on earth does the doctor mean by that ?™ he 
alee ithe chemist. ‘‘Is my condition really so very 

? t} 

pak man be! pills smiled. be 

“That’s only a quaint way he has of requesting me to 
dispense this recipe according to a formala ia the Infirmary 
Pharmacopeia,” he replied soothingly. 


The Advantage of Family Likeness. 

Famtzy likeness is a useful thing sometimes. One of 
two brothers remarkably alike is a minister in a 
Lancashire town. The other brother came to visit him 
recently, but found when he had reached the street that 
he had quite forgotten the number of the house. 

Hailing the big Irish policeman on the beat, he asked 
him if he knew where the Rev. Mr. So-and-So lived. 

“‘ No, sorr ; can’t say I do,” was the regretful answer ; 
* but gar OE perceptibly—“ is he a relation of 

urs 

ee rc my rs ig said the other. 

“ Then,” was the prompt answer, “ he lives at No, 97.” 

And so he did. 


Nellie’s Garters. 

A BOOK on Madame Melba has just been published, 
and in it one very amusing story is retold, this story 
having originally ap arg in M. A. P. some years ago. 

e Melba’s first public ap ce was made at 
the age of six, when she sang “ Comin’ thro* the’Rye ” 
at-a school concert. She was r to hear what her 
ape and one in particular, thought of her triamph. 

fter many indirect attempts to introduce tho subject, 

Nellie at length found herself unable to wait longer, and 

exclaimed excitedly : ‘‘ But the concert, the concert! I 

sang last night, and was encored !”; and she looked with 

nay in the face of her friend, who answered wither- 
ly: 

Yes, Nellie Mitchell, and I could see your garters!" 


The Two Berties. 

‘TERE is an odd story told of the time when Sir Francis 
Bertie was at the Foreign Office, when, as Assistant Under- 
Secretary, he had often to visit Queen Victoria at Windsor 
and Balmoral. 

“Wir. Bertie,” the late Queen is said to have remark 
base gay Aap Airy ‘** I must ask you to be 
enough not to sign your announcing your 
arrival ‘ Bertie,’ as it makes mo expect my son, and 
causes me disappointment.” 


yon teas 5 ee 
cobea at he ee se ve you shot s and as 


postmaster, and stating the cause 
Tio portanaster pointed to © big and nearly 
tmaster poin a big nearly em 
mniitiagy Kangined up in the corner, and said: 2 well t 
the bag ain’t nowheres nigh full 


Couldn’t Signal It. 

Apmtpat Moors, of the United States Navy, tells a 
good story of a peppery old admiral under whom he 
served many ago. During some tactical operations 
ps of the squadron had made some bad 
and at length the Admiral completely lost his 


temper, 
ie siormedl about his quarter-deck, and informed his 
hearers of his opinion of the officer in command of the 


shi 
Te hac > pisses Tear swanifio Beant Jn termed Yo-thp 
signaller and said to him, “‘ And you can tell him all that, 
sir ! 
The man scratched his head meditatively. “I beg 
pardon, sir,” he ventured, “ but I don’t think we have 
enough flags for your message.” 


More. Plots Than Eggs. 
Wau Mrs. C. N. Williamson, who of recent years has 


stories, first came over to 
as sa oy seven pot- 
i remember she told you 
this in our Thousandth Number. 

I remember saying to her on one of these early days: 
“ How do you find your 7 

Mrs. Willi n said: “I will tell you the story of the 
humorist and the hen, and then you can use your own 
wits to draw what conclusions you like. 

““A humorist, chancing to encounter a hen, said to 
her: ‘ Science teaches us that you contain on an average 
three hundred and eighty-two eggs. When you have 
laid these, what becomes of you ? 

“*T am usually decapitated and sold for a ageing 
chicken,’ replied the truthful fowl; ‘but,’ she added, 
significantly, ‘ yom see I am not a writer for the Press, 
and so I cannot lay the same egg over again, can I ?’” 


She Didn’t Like To Tell. 
as a ng of generous = ms was in 

e witness-box in the police-court before Judge Weir, 
who is the Mr. Plowden of the United States, so renowned 
is Bs for his wit end peidoe,, 6 sie mike Bae & fed 
witness for the plaintiff that the lawyer for the defence 

lanned to throw “cold water”? on what she said by 
Ending fault with her character. 

“Let me see, you have been arrested before, haven’t 
you ?” the lawyer asked on cross-examination. 
gage care to ’scuss thawt mattah,” she replicd 

ortly. 
is But you aang answer the question,” the lawyer told 

a w requires you to answer, w a 
like to or not.” , ” 

4 Well, I ain’t been ‘rested but once,” she said reluct- 
antly. 
ae Ten us what that was for.” 

“ Now, look a heah,” said the witness, angry, 
“do you think I’m goin’ to tell you my private 
business ? I guess not.”* 

. “*T have the Hg and gr a oe you must tell me,” the 
wyer persisted, udge Weir instructed the witn 
that she would have to answer. i 

“Pg ‘rested for lickin’ my husban’,” she said, her 


eyes flashing, 

“That so ?™ said the lawyer, with t satisfaction. 
“ What is your husband’s name ?” she told him. 
“ And what is his business ?" . 

“He's a prize-fightah," she said, and the cross- 
examination abruptly ended amid general merriment, 


**When Brown in an aeroplane thought he would fly.” 


Just tell us what happened, you can if you try. 


. of motor novels, just as other, writers . 


A BRIGHT WEEELY FEATURE. 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends hima paragraph accepted for this 
column. I} more than one + @ paragraph that 
és used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


: WHAT SIXPENCE WILL DO? 
ALTHOUGH is our smallest coin but one, it will 
in cotinary small ; this ren pre pir sia hac 
i type—on 5 4) the six. 
pence over it. You will be surged. 


——— 


LOGIC. 
Onz of the simplest things in this puzzling old globe of 
ours is to prove that a cat has three tails, 

You do it thus: 

No cat has two tails, 

Acat has one tail more than nocat. /” 


_ SWEEPINGS. 

Amone the gifts to a newly-married pair the other 
evening was a broom, sent to the lady accompanied 
by the following sentiment : 

This trifling accept from me, 
Ite use I 5 a commend ; . 
In sunshine use the brushy part, 
i ‘In storms the other end: 


FARMER HODGE’S MARKET DAY. : 

Farmer Hopas went to market one day with twelve 
cows. Three cows that day were worth two horses, 
fifteen horses were worth fifty-four sheep, and twelve 
sheep were worth twenty pigs. 

If Farmer Hodge returned with forty-nine pigs what 
had he lost or gained on the day’s business? See the 
solution below, 


A SHORT STORY. 


Tue History of the Young Man who Started a Paper 
to Fill a Long Felt Want. - 


CHAPTER I. 


HIS EXPERIENCE, 
ceo 


CHAPTER II, os 
HIS CAPITAL, 
sO 


CHAPTER IIe 
AFTER A LAPSE OF TWO YEARS, 
HIS CAPITAL, 
wo 


CHAPTER IV. 
HIS EXPERIENCE, 
wo 


HOW MUCH MONEY HAD SHE? 
Gorxe to Fillingdon a lady had to cross three toll 
ee Se 
she i 


in her pocket and a besides, 
When she eal ceomeer’ the lati bald she had no money 


left. 
How much had she when she started ? Answer below. 


IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 
Tas clever burlesque on a well-known 
to be one of the quaintest conceita 


written : 
nd bat pace cobs d 
And you come to my old corpse and say, 
Weeping and heart sick o’er my lifeless olay — 
oi If I soak die conte’ os 
And you should come in deepest grief woe 
And say: “ Here’s that old ‘ tenner’ that I owe ’— 
I might arise in my large white cravat 
And say: ‘‘ What's that?” 


is supposed 
the kind ever 


If I should die toaigys : 
And you should come to my old corpse and kneel, 
Clasping = bier to show the grief you feel— 
I say, if I ahould die to-night 
And you should come to me, and there and then 
Just even hint ’bout payin’ me that ten, 
I might arise while ; 
But I'd dead again. 


SOLUTIONS. . 
FARMER HODGE’S MARKET DAY. 
AnswzB: Farmer Hodge gained a profit of one pig. 
He started with 12 cows. cows being worth two 
horses, 12 must have been worth 8 horses. As 15 horses 
were worth 54 sheep, 8 horses must have been worth 
28 4-5 sheep. As 12 sheep were worth 20 pigs, 28 4-5 
sheep must have been worth 48 pigs. So that, if Farmer 
Hodge returned with 49 pigs, one must have beea net gain. 


HOW MUCH -MONEY HAD SHE? . 

Answer: Is. 2d. At the first bridge the lady paid 

Td. and 1d.; at the second 3d, and 1d,; at the third 
1d. and 1d, 


See the firat page. 


‘ 
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Just Gokhy it Flies 
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This Striking Article Tells How 
an Aeroplane Teayele Through 


In order to understand why and how an aeroplane | when seen in full flight, are exceedingly bird-like in 


flies, it is first necessary that we should know exactly what 
an aeroplane is. 

Both the balloon and the airship, being supported by 
gas-bags, are, balk for bulk, far lighter than the atmo- 
sphere which supports them. The aeroplane is not. It 
is far heavier. Some large aeroplanes weigh close on a 
ton. Such machines 
| would fall to the 
T | =f ground from aloft as 
a surely as, say, & can- 
* non-ball would, if it 
ft. were not that they 
S->e are prevented from 

doing so, so long as 

The man who te experimenting runs they are kept moving 
with the glider down a hill till the wind by the upward thrust 
catches him, bears him up, and thenOof the air on their 
allows him to glide to earth again, lower surfaces. 

, Akite pulled alon 

by a boy by means of a piece of “string is suppor 

in exactly the same way. An aeroplane, in_ its 
simplest form, is merely a kite, but, instead of fai 
drawn through the air by a string, it is propell 
horizontally at a great speed by means of screw-propellers. 
The two principal . ty of aeroplanes, monoplanos 
and biplanes, may be likened to the ordinary kite and 
the box-kite respectively. A glider is an aeroplane with- 
oe a propeller. It is used for testing the shape of the 
planes. 

Speed is, of course, the great secret of success in flying. 
No matter how heavy or solid an object may be, it will 


The Monoplane, which has only one pair of main planes, The 
small plane at the back és the elevating plane, 


not fall to the ground if only it can be made to travel 
through the air with sufficient speed. 

To com continuous flight the propulsive force must 
be carried on or in the flying object itself, and this is 
exactly what has been accomplished by the designers 
and builders of the various types of aeroplancs. 

They have constructed Jorge artificial birds, in fact, 
although the planes of their flying-machines do not flap 
like a bird’s wings do, but are kept nigel by wire sta 
Nevertheless, aeroplanes fly much as birds fly, and for 
a similar reason, and the monoplanes, at all events, 


The Biplane, which has a pair of upper and lower main 
planes. .ts elevating planes are tn front. 


appearance. 

he biplanes we may liken to a bird with two pairs of 
wings placed one above the other. Nature has never 
evolved such a type. Which is to be the dominant type 
of artificial bird of the future, however, whether it is to 
be the monoplane or the biplane, remains to be scen. 

At present it is the biplane that finds most favour with 
the majority of flying-men, chiefly on account of its greater 
stability. 

It is also safer, because if anything goes wrong with 
one of its planes, there is still the other left to give support 
to the machine, and enable the aviator either to continue 
his flight or to glide safely downwards to earth, whichever 
his fancy or his necessity may dictate. 

All aeroplanes, however, sisi they are monoplanes 
or biplanes, rise « 
from the ground 
in much the same 
way, and fly for 
a precisely similar 
reason. 

Most aeroplanes 
are fitted with 
bicycle wheels on 
their under sur- 
faces. These, of 
course, are to 
enable the 


machines to run The elevating plane of a monoplane must 
along the ground have its front edge depressed for an upward 
at starting. This figh:— 


they do as soon 

as their propellers are set going by the aviator, sitting 
in his seat in the centre of his machine. Slowly at first, 
then faster, the contrivance travels, until the pres- 
sure of the air upon the under surfaces of the upward- 
tilted planes or wings causes it to rise into the air and 
soar aloft. ‘ 

Just in the same way, if you are riding on top of a ’bus 
on a windy day wearing a straw hat, and you tilt your 
head ever so slightly backwards, away flies your hat. It 
has been transformed for the nonce into a flying-machine. 
The upward pressure of the atmosphere upon the upward- 
tilted brim has acted towards it precisely as it does 
towards the upward-tilted plane of the real flying- 
machine, and 
with like results. 
Only the hat, 
because it con- 
tains within it- 
self no propul- 
sive force to keep 


‘ a it going, in the 
zo‘Ne¢ x nc pot shape of motor 
R “"N( Of and propellers, 


. an comes to earth 
i. ay +e more or less 
GP 9 Doers speedily ; where- 
as the aeroplane 
—And raised for a downward flight, keeps on flying 
until the engine 
is stopped, when it glides, or at all events is anripaeel to 
glide, gracefully to ground. 
But a flying-machine, to be of any 
real use, must not only fly; it must be 


descend, and to perform other similar 
evolutions, all at the will of the flier. 
And in order that it may accomplish all 
this, it is fitted with various parts ~ 
in addition to the rigid 


There are, for instance, the elevating 
planes. These, as their name implies, 
are for the purpose of enabling the avia- 
tor to make his machine rise higher 
in the air. This he does by tilting 
them, by means of either a lever, a 
wheel, or pedals, to a greater or less, 
angle, according to the greater or less 
height he desires to attain to. 

On the other hand, by depressing them, 


supporting SHOWING HOW THE 
planes or wings, motor, and propellers. TILTED WING SLIDES NEL 


he descends to any lower air strata, or even to earth, 
should he so desire. We are talking now of a biplane: 
In the case of a monoplane, the elevating plane is in 
rear of the machine and has to be depressed to rise 
and elevated to sink 

Elevating planes differ in construction on the different 
types of machines, but, broadly speaking, they may be 
likened to large light rudders placed horizontally for the 
jurposo of up and down steering. 

Similar planes, or rudders, vor much like a ship’s 
rudder, worked in like fashion, but vertically instead of 
horizontally, change the course of the aeroplane to left 
or right, as may be desired, Some types of aeroplanes, 
too, are fitted with — 
other auxiliary planes 
to give extra stability. 
These are sometimes 
double, and when 
placed in the rear 
they look like a sort 
of box-kite tail 
attached to the main 
body of the machine. 

One peculiarity 
about aeroplanes, 
however, is that the 
various parts by no 
means always occupy 
the same relative 
position to one another 
as happens in the case 
of a feat, for instance. A boat’s rudder is always in 
the rear. But the rudders of an aeroplane are as often as 
not in front. 

The same thing holds good, too, with regard to the 
propellers, a peculiarity which greatly puzzles many 
people. But it really makes no difference whatever 
whether they are placed in front of the acroplane or 
behind it. In the one case they drive the flying-machine 
before them; in 


Biplanes have their elevating planes 
én front, and these must be raised for 
upward flight— 


the other case, 
they it after 
them. either, 


the momentum 
they achieve, 
whether by push- 
ing or pulling, is 
precisely the same, 
other things being 
equal. 

To sum up, then. 
An aeroplane flies 
because it is fitted 

EES Mas a " ir or 7 
= . of rigid, sail-like 

And depressed for downward flight. wings, which skim 
the layers of air much as a flat stone thrown by a boy 
across the surface of a pond skims the upper layer of the 
water. 

When the propulsive force, as represented by the 
forward direction imparted to it by the swing of the boy’s 
arm, is exhausted, the flat stone stops and sinks. 

In much the same way the aeroplane stops and sinks 
when the engine ceases to work. Only it does not, or at 
least it ought not to, sink vertically and directly, but 
laterally and gradually, just as a gull, with rigid, out- 
stretched wings, sinks gently and gracefully, at whatever 
angle it pleases, down to the surface of the sea, 


PRCPELLER 
able to turn in the air, to ascend and “LAVERS OF aim, — 


Saar 


This diagram shows that, in flight, the main planes of an aeroplane always 


tend to make the device soar upward, 
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“Ox, John, why did you come to the funeral with that 
fierce red waistcoat on?” 
“Well, Annie, what does it matter the colour of my 
waistcoat as long as my heart is black ?” 
—> $ o———_ 


Mes. WELLEMENT: ‘You say you have a wifo 
Shier ill and three small children—can’t you find 
work ?” 

Beacar (sobbingly) : ‘’Twouldn’t do no good, lady, 
the kids ain’t old enough to work yet.” 

4 


| fidgetarian.”* 


“ Hurry up, Tommy !” called mother from downstairs, 
“ We're late now. Have you got your shoes on?” 
* “Yes, ma—all but one.” 


2 oe 
“ Kirry,” said her mother rebukingly, “‘ you must sit 
still when you are at the table.” 
“I can’t, mamma,” protested the little girl, “I’m a 


——» { = 
WORTH KEEPING. 
“ Waat do you want?” asked the lady of the house 


Mr. Parigxay: “These two seats you gave me are | of the tramp. 


{s different rows, one behind the other.” , 
Ticket Seller: ‘“ One seat is for a lady, is it not ? 


“ Something to eat.” 
“‘T haven't anything in the house except some bread 


Sus-Epitor: “ What about this poem that came in 
this morning, ‘Give Me Back My Own’? ”” 
Editor: “ Oh, do as the author bids! ”’ 


— sto 


‘'TWOULD BE USEFUL, 

“On, mamma, mamma,” sighed Willie, “ wouldn’t you 
give just anything to have three cycs ?" 

“If you like, dear,” answered mamma, going on with 
her sewing. 

‘* Where'd you have the other eye, if you could ?™ 

“ Well, I think I'd have it at the back of my head,™ 
replied mamma, giving the easiest answer, 

“You would ? I wouldn’t!”” 


Mr. Parakay: “ Yes.” | and tinned beef. Do you want some of that ?”” ‘* Where would you have yours, then ?™ 
Ticket Rell: “ Well that’s all right, then. You are , “* No,” he said sadly. “‘ I'd better move on. It would $s Why, I'd have it in the end of my thumb, so I could 
expected to sit behind the lady, and if you bring one with a | be a pity to waste such a fine ~ppetite on such poor | poke it through a knot-hole in the fence, and see footer 


big hat it'syour own fault. That's the way we sell em now.” | victuals.” matches free!" } 


If you wish to witness free displays of brilliant football science 
Just win a Jingle Season and set turnstiles at defiance. 


Glance at page 420. 


Complete Short Story. 


Waex expma 
Nov. 18, 1909, 


. 


We were discussing the question of domestic pets when 
Constable Batters, late of Sunny Corner, volunteered the 
statement that for his part he could put up with any sort 
except camels. 

This is the story which Batters told us over a pipe—and 
other things : 

‘There never wes a peacefuller man than Mr. Minch. 

Nothing ever put him out of temper, an’ it’s my belief that 
nothin’ ever could. Patient! *e’d lived in the time of 
them patriarchs, you take it from me, Job’d ‘ave only been 
getting a consolation prize in the competition. 
- He was a little man, with sandy hair, an’ those fainty blue 
eyes that look as if they ’adn’t been put on with fast colours 
an’ might run if it rained. Quiet voice ’e ’ad, too, like as 
if he smoothed the nap of it down with a silk ‘ankerchief 
before ’e spoke. 

He sidled in by the afternoon train one dey, in his quiet, 
take-no-notice-o’-nobody style, with two lop-eared dogs 
trailing after ’im, an’ swingin’ a cage with an old green 

trot in it. Several big packin’-cases came down s few 

ays later for ’im, an’ they was full o’ Cochinchinas an’ 
bantams. 'Mazin’ fond that man was o’ hens. There didn’t 
seem nothin’ he was so fond of—next to cows. 

Well, Mr. Minch took Briggs’s little farm at High End, an’ 
there ’e settled down to raise prize poultry, an’ make ’is own 
butter, an’ grow ’is own cabbages. ’E seemed to ‘ave plenty 
o’ money, an’ to be livin’ countrified just for the love of it. 

The year after,’e swep’ off all the prizes at the Dairy Show. 
When he done this the second year running, Sunny Corner 
began to stick out its tail-feathers an’ coo ; an’ when he done 
it the third time—well, if Walter Minch, Hesquire, ’ad come 
in an’ asked for the ‘ole public-house in a bath they’d ’a give 
it ’im! 

But you may lay to this, there never was the man yet came 
to the top in anything that didn’t make somebody jealous 
of im—not because they cowld do better than what ’e could, 
but just becos ’e’d got somewhere an’ they ’adn’t. If there 
was a man got talked about to-morrow for bein’ the best 
‘and at lickin’ the gum off o’ stamps there’d be some poor, 
little, measly worm ’ud envy ’im! 

So it was in this case, an’ the only man who took a set 
against ‘‘ the ’ero of the hour,” as you might call ’im, was 

tr. Baffin. ’E was what they call a hentomologist, always 

kin’ about after earwigs, an’ stickin’ pins through blue- 
bottles, an’ foolishness o’ that sort. Not much to look at, 
short an’ stout, but very red-faced an’ blustery, with a way 
of havin’ a lot to say an’ makin’ a noise when ’e said it. 

O’ course, the start of it was that ’e was dead jealous o’ 
Minch, ’e bein’ talked about an’ praised up so much. Baffin 
was the style of man that if he come into a place where 
everybody ‘ad measles, ’e’d go somewhere an’ catch scarict- 
fever, just to be a few spots ahead. 

But it was ’Icks put ’is top-’at on it, so to say. ‘Icks 
always was several sorts of an idiot, an’ one day ’e says that, 
in his mind—or whatever it is he uses to do his thinkin’ with — 
Minch, with ’is prize Orpingtons, an’ ’is butter-certificates, 
an’ ’is ways of makin’ the world understand that there was 
nothin’ to equal a Sunny Corner marrow, except a football, 
was worth a ton-weight more to the town than a man who 
did nothin’ all day but hunt moths with a landin’-net. 

Of course, this come to Baffin’s ears, an’ after that ’e took 
eeveral violent kinds of hatred to Minch, an’ began to make 
things as unpleasant for ’im as ’e knew how. An’ ’e knew 
lots of ways. Sneered at ‘im in public, an’ allooded to ’im 
a3 ‘Ole Artichoke.” Baffin could say nasty things that 
come right out of the vinegar-bottle, an’ ’e sed ’em in a large 
fog-horn way as if ’e was makin’ sure they'd be ‘eard in the 
next county—like a wagon-load of scrap-iron goin’ down hill. 

The week before the Show somebody got into Minch’s 
henncry an’ carried off all ’is prize fowls in a sack. We found 
the ack later, an’ there was feathers in it. Minch was sure 
to have swep’ the board with them Minorcas, as ’e’d done 
before, an’ ’e’d taken a lot of fen in gettin’ ’em ready, but 
*e took it as calm as a plate of hashed veal. 

The next day I see ’im gazin’, thoughtful-like, at ’is cows. 
I asked ’im if he wae worryin’. 

“No,” ’e says, “I ain’t grievin’ about them ’ens; I was 
just thinkin’ ’ow lucky it was that cows won’t go into bags!” 

at'll show you the kind of man - 5 ee 

The nex’ thing a mysterious sort of blight got into his 
kitchen-garden, an’ there wasn’t a cabba; Snct that didn’t 
Yook as if someone ’ad gone over it with a ticket-punch. 
Mind you, I’m not sayin’ that Baffin ’ad any ’and in it, an’ 
maybe it’s only a coincidence that ’e was always goin’ about 
with blue bottles full o’ smells. An’ still Minch never moulted. 

But when ’is cows began to die off—well, I see ’im one day 
with ‘is arms round the neck of an old red heifer, an’ it was a 
toss-up which looked the more as if it’d just lost its mother. 

That broke ’im up, an’ the next thing we ’eard was that 
Briggs’s farm was “To Let,” an’ Mr. Minch was leavin’. 
Pretty near all Sunny Corner come down to the station to 
eee ’im off. An’ there was Mr. Baffin, tod, which I thought 
was bad taste. But Minch didn’t seem to notice it ; he just 
come up an’ ’eld out ’is ’and to Baffin as if they’d been the 
best of friends. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Baffin,” ’e scys. ‘I’m goin’ abroad for 
a while ; goin’ to travel in Arabia. It’s an interestin’ country 
Arabia,” ’e says. ‘If I should come across anything over 
there as might be of value to you, I ’ope you won’t be too 
proud to accept it from me—as a keepsake.” 


Beast ; 


ee 


A Most Amusing Story of Revenge. 


By BERNARD ESPINASSE. 


An’ on that the whistle blew, an’ ’e ‘ops into the train, an’ 
we gives = cheer, an’ that’s the last we over sees of Mr. Minch. 


About six months after, I was on me beat one morning 
when I comes on a whoppin’ crate up-ended in the 
roadway outside of Mr. Eon op po ge sae co 
was on it very plain in t, with : i up. 
With on 

It ’ad come in by the early.train from London, an’ two 
men ’ad wheeled it upon a big trolly, got their delivery-book 
signed by Baffin’s house! , an’ gone off, leavin’ it there. 
Baffin was away, as usual, ’ beetles, an’ the gardener ’e 
baie that crate after I’m gone. 'E ain’t been seen from 

t day to this; ’e never even come back for ’is : 

os inio hysmecion Waren oa erel oneal pals  keop 

to ics use & 6. is 
ord in through ’er mitiow ant starts bitin’ the collars. 
That’s where I see him first. Thé outside of ’im was like an 
ee portmanteau, an’ he had a top lip like the flap of a letter- 

x. 

a " was branded. The words: “Seth Baffin, Vine 

, Sunny Corner,” appeared on a conspicuous portion 
of ibtesteal, anatomy. He wore a collar, an’ it had a metal 
pe Hc it engraved : ‘‘ Araf, Arabian Dromedary. Presented 
to Professor Baffin by W. Minch.” _ 

Camels is part of the day’s work, eo I leads ’im up to 
Baffin’s cottage, ties ‘im with a bit of rope to the gate-post, 
and leaves ’im there till Baffin comes ‘ome. It was ’is affair. 
I ’adn’t ’ardly got back to me beat before that splay-footed 

uadruped was loose again! ’E was in the grocery store 

is time, eatin’ the sugar. Six times I ’as to tow that 
degraded beast to Baffin’s cottage, an’ I calls to mind a 
sayin’ about its bein’ the last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. I felt by then that if I'd only known where that straw 
was to be got I’d ’ave given a quid for it. 

I dunno what Baffin said when ’e come home an’ found that 
camel. I'd to bed. Me feet was achin’. 

But I saw ’im next day an’ ’e looked as if ’e was ‘aunted. 
Every time Baffin stirred out of ’is ’ouse that flop-cared 
monstrosity was on ’im like a bill-collector. It'd foller ’im 
about same as a dog would, makin’ creaky noises in its 
throat, just as if it ’ad known Baffin for years. It was the 
curiousest thing I ever see. 

But if that animal was most amazin’ fond of the Professor 
it’s a fact that Baffin regarded it with ’orror. Every time it 
come lollopin’ up to ’im an’ ’e caught a sight of its long, knobby 
face, ’e’d turn white an’ go all of a tremble. There seemed 
to be somethin’ in that camel's face as give Baffin the shudders. 
But none of us could see what it was—at that time. 

All the same ’e was not without a sort of pride in it. 'E 
wouldn't "ear it called a camel, 'e said it only ’ad one ‘ump, 
an’ therefore it was a dromedary. As far as the ’ump went, 
we was all gettin’ to be dromedaries, if ’avin’ that could ’ave 
made us into ’em. An’ as to callin’ it anything—well, you 
should ’ave heard what “Icks called it after it ‘ad got into 
*is garden an’ eaten all ’is celery. 

n’ then Araf began to cause trouble in other ways. Bob 
*Arris said one day that every time ’e saw camel’s face 
it made ’im think of Bill Robins. Now Bill wasn’t what they 
call an Appollernaris, an’ if ’Arris ’adn’t run very fast it ‘ud 
a been a case of manslaughter. Then other chaps commenced 
to find out that that camel’s face reminded ’em of them as 
they’d ‘ad words with, an’ in twenty-four hours the village 
was a nest of hanarchy. 

Then I puts it to Baffin, very severe, that ’e’d ’ave to take 
*is blessed curiosity an’ put it somewhere out o’ sight. ‘‘ But 
what am I to do with it?” ’e says, almost in’; “it’s 
too big for my garden, even if I could get i ooh the 
door, which I can’t!” 

I said I'd nothin’ to do with ’is troubles ; my business was 
that if ’e didn’t keep it off the streets I’d ‘ave to arrest ‘im 
for aidin’ an’ abettin’ a public nuisance calculated to cause 
a breach of the peace. en ’e said it was all an abominable 
yee against ’im on the part of Minch—an’ there I wasn’t 


isposed to contradict ’im—an’ then ’e’d rave till ’e got quite. 


pin sgn tr -“" : a 
was ’elpless. It was no good tyi at camel up; ’e’ 
*ave eat through acable ; an’ when hie: Be achain ’e broke it. 
I did think of lockin’ ’im up in one of the cells at the station, 
but when I measured ’im ’e wouldn’t fit. 

What's more, Sunny Corner was gettin’ a bad name. 
People was makin’ day-trips over from the neighbourin’ 
towns to see “ Baffin’s pet’; an’ when they see ‘im goin” 
down to the store for the ies—’is housekeeper ’ad run 
away—with that camel trailin’ along behind ’im, they said 
they’d never enjoyed cy pen: 80 much without ’avin’ to 
pay, an’ next time they’d bring the children. 

An’ Baffin was too broke-up to get angry; from bein’ a 
stout an’ ’earty-lookin’ man ’e was wastin’ away to a shadder. 
Then ’e talked about cuttin’ the beast’s throat, but like many 
another man, ’e couldn’t bear to do it *imself, an’ ’e couldn't 
get nobody to do it for "im. Lugg, the butcher, did make 
a offer to do-it for five pounds, but ’e wanted to know if 
Baffin would take away the carcase afterwards ; it was no 

‘ood to ’im, ’e said. An’ then Baffin began ravin’ again. 
‘or a man wko knew all the Latin words ’e did, I wouldn't 
‘ave imagined *e could ‘ave used such a lot of English, 
in such a lot of different ways. 

So that fell through. An’ then Baffin got a bright idea; 
’e made up ’is mind to lose ’im. 


**When Brown in an aeroplane thought he would fly.” 


What happened? we ask you, and await your reply. 


Tom Bax, who'd been away for a month an’ missed it all, 
was comin’ home along a dark lane abaut midnight. These 
are ’is own words, as-’o told it me 8: “ Suddenly I 
see two great shapes comin’ at me out of the darkness. One 
“was about two ’undred feet ’igh, an’ it ’ad eyes like the ’ead. 
lamps of a locomotive ! ” 

Two farm-hands goin’ to work in the early mornin’ foul 
Tom Bax in the di "E was still on ‘is » Prayin’ ’ard, 
an’ vowing ’e’d never touch a rey seein What ’o’d scen 
was Baffin and ’is camel. Baffin it after ’im half tha 

ight—it ‘ud ’ave follered ’im if ’e’d a gone to the North 
Pole, I think—an’ when ’e got it far enough out into the 
country, ’e dodged back an’ give it the slip. But it was 
beowghs back the next et from Edge End. That plaguey 
brand was as good as a Police Bill. 

Then Baffin give up. He shut ’imself up in ’is cottage, 
an’ wouldn’t come out for nobody an’ nothin’. I didn’t 
know what todo. I could feel me ’air turnin’ grey. I wired 
over to the Sergeant at 7 See *Eadquarters for 
instructions, an’ Sergeant S ought to ‘ave known 
better—wired back: “Tickle camel with feather till ho 
las himself to death.” 

’ then “ Slinger’s World-Renowned Circus” come to 
Sunny Corner for a one-night show, an’ I never was so glad 
to see a circus since I'd a boy. Me an’ 'Icks, after 
a lot of persuadin’, coaxed Baffin to take ’is despicable camcl 
down to Slinger an’ offer to sell it to ’im. 

Slinger was very ie an’ mighty ; said cam=!s was a diug 
in the market just then, an’ finally made a bid of ten bob 
for ’’im. Baffin fust gulped once or twice, as if he was tryin’ 
to swaller somethin’ an’ couldn’t get it down, an’ glared at 

i for a moment, an’ then ’e said ’e could keep ‘is 
miserable ten shillings, an’ 'e’d make ’im a present of the 
animal. An’ with that Baffin stalks out of the tent, an’ six 
men ’ad to ’old that dromedary back with ropes, or ’e’d ’avo 
been after ’im even then. 

I ’ad a little tdlk with Slinger after the show that night, 
an’ ’im an’ me, bein’ old pals, an’ ’avin’ no secrets from one 
another, it ’appened that somethin’ come out over a quiet 


“* Asa matter of fact, Batters,” says Slinger, I don’t mind 
tellin’ you that I was rather glad to | that camel back 
in. ’E was a great of a clown of ours—a little stout 
fellow, who used to e-up red-faced, like a countryman, 
an’ do an’ act with ’im in the ring, with the camel follerin' 
*im round and tryin’ to steal the ’ankerchief out of ’is pockct. 

“They was quite fond of one another, ’im an’ Araf, an’ I 
wouldn’t ’ave parted with that camel, but one day a man 
whom I’d noticed come in to the show reg’lar for a week, 
come to me an’ offered me a good price for ’im. It’s not 
often a private gent wants to buy a camel, an’ I knowed ’e 
wasn’t a dealer. °E was a little sandy-haired man, with 
watery yen, an’ I'll tell you a queer thing about ’im an’ that 
camel. It'll make yer laugh.” 

An’ then Slinger, who is handy with ’is pencil, draws a 
man’s face on a bit of og oi an’ ’e tacks on to it a camel's 
body. An’ in a jump I sees what ’ad been ’auntin’ me in 
@ vague sort of way for a week past, an’ I sees, too, what 
made that camel give Baffin the shudders every time ’e 
looked at it. - 

That camel’s face was the dead image of Mr. Minch } 


ene Fg ees 


WELL PRACTISED. 

Tue ship was sinking! Passengers ran about cranin 
their ands and wringing their necks—ah, no, no ! Ceaning 
their necks and wringing their hands! All was pan- 
demonium !- 

The steam-pump had collapsed, and volunteers had been 
called to man the substitute. Up and down, up and down, 
crunched the great handle. One by one the pumpers 
‘fainted in a row, and were cast by the rs into the 
sea, that they might there revive, until at last only ono 
remained. 

The great muscles stood out over him like whipcord 
as he steadily forced the piston-rod into the hugo tube. 
Suddenly, in the distance, sounded the whistle of a tug. 
The boat was sa-a-aved ! 

The grateful passengers crowded round their hero. 

“It was nothing,” he said, waving them off. ‘It was 
mere child’s play for me, for I——’ 

All pressed close that they might not miss his wonderful 
secret. 

“‘T used to work the churn at a dairy farm.” 


—_—— sie 


HIS TREATMENT 

SHE was a young and promising hospital nurse, always 
adroit and ebolheaded fs ® surgical crisis. He ae 
venerable Polish Jew, tall and dignified, with flowing, 
patriarchal beard, but unable to speak a word of English. 

Entering the receiving-room of the hospital, armed 
with a large and deadly-looking blue bottle, labelled 
“Poison,” he approached the nurse and gesticulated 
violently, pointing alternately to the bottle and to his 
chest. 

“Ah! Blue bottle. Poisonous contents accidentally 
swallowed. Emetic. Urgent,” was the prompt diagnosis, 
promptly followed by a dose of the most powerful emetio 
known to mankind. 

The treatment proved eminently successful, but to 


remove all ible trace of danger a second very sevcro 
dose was ini . 
At this point an earnest but inarticulate protest was 


made by the patient, and at the same moment the busy 
house-surgeon, who had hitherto been engaged on an 
urgent accident case, came into the receiving-room. He 
turned to the nurse: . 

“Have you filled Mr. Isaakowski’s bottle for him ? 
Don’t you Tow ? Why, the lotion for his chest.” 

‘* Lotion ? Chest!” gasped our heroine, as the horrible 
truth dawned upon her. “I’ve been treating him for 
poisoning for the last half-hour ! 


Study the front page. 
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H. B. IRVING, who is now playing, with great 


Mr. 
success, in “ The Bells,” at the Queen’s Theatre. 


By 


WHATEVER may be said of the interests and anxicties 
of first nights in these days, they are generally far more 
satisfactory, far more finished in the matter of rehearsal 
and production, than they were twenty or thirty years ago. 
Nowadays a new play is produced only after long and 
careful rehearsal, and after author, actor, and producer 
are convinced that they have givon of their very best. 

The result of this careful preparation is that first nights 
are now not nearly such exciting events as tiey were in 
the past. One had almost said violently exciting. for 
first nights in earlier times were very often decidedly 
riotous. 

Occasionally some unfortunate play meets with the 
disapproval of a firat-night audience, but it is some years 
now since any attempt was made to “ boo!” a play off 
the stage. I am very glad that this is so. No matter 
how bad a play may be, I think it is much better to pass 
over its faults in silence. ‘ Booing”’ is unfair to author 
and actors, who have done their best, and unfair to those 
in aw have spent a great deal of money in producing the 
play. 

Chilling Silence Hills. 

It is far better—or, for the sake of the play, far worse— 
to pass quietly out. The chilling silence of a disap- 
pointed audience will kill a pley far more effectual 
than the most violent storm of ‘‘ booing,’’ and to kick a 
man when ho is down is not usually regarded as fair play. 

“Don’t shoot the man at the piano; he’s doing his 
best,” is an admirable maxim for first-night audiences. 

At the same time, I am quite ready to admit that there 
aro occasions, fortunately rare in this country, when 
violent protest would secm -to be quite legitimate. 

An audience cannot be expec to keep silent when 
anything shocking, anything improper, has been presented 
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o~ vor is it desirable that it should nei | 
suent. Tho audience ought to express ite opinion at once 
when there has been any breach of good taste. 

It has been objec that a b lay is sometimes 
greeted with suspiciously enthusiastic applause from 
some parts of the theatre, but the scattered applause of a 
few friends never has any real effect on a play’s chances of 
success. 

There is always an clectricity in the air on a first night, 
an eager excitement that occasionally has curious results. 

An odd little incident happencd on the first night of 
my father's production of Zhe Corsican Brothers at the 
Lyceum. Sir Arthur Pinero, who had a small part in the 
play, entered from the back of the stage in the first scene. 

It was evidently regarded as an important entrance, 
for the audience, watching with obvious eagerness for the 
appearance of the “‘ star,”” burst into loud applause. They 
were determined not to be caught a second time, however, 
for my father's entrance, a little later, passed practically 
unnoticed. 4 
Keen “ First-nighters.” 

I have never known an actor break down completely 
on a first night. However experienced one may be, it 
is difficult not to fecl a certain anxiety, but this soon 
wears off under the influence of a sympathetic audience. 

A first night audience in London is wonderfully keen, 
wonderfully sympathetic. For one thing. it never laughs 
in the yen place, and it is a very terrible thing for an 
actor when he says something not meant to be amusing 
and a tittor goes round the house. 

Sometimes audiences laugh when they ought not to, 
but the first-night audience seems to have more 
intelligence, seems to have a quicker grasp of what is 
taking place on the stage. 

The patience, too, of the first-night audience is 
remarkable, So long as the play is good they will forgive 
anything in the way of slips and long waits, and will help 
the actors over ever so many stiles. 

At the first night of The Admirable Crichton, I remember 
something went wrong on the stage, and the waits were so 
terribly long that the play finished about half-past twelve. 
In spite of this, however, the audience waited patiently 
for the final triumphant fall of the curtain. But, of 
course, The Admirable Crichton was a remarkably fine play 
and bound to succeed in the face of every difficulty. [ 
do not say it because I acted in it, but I sincerely think 


that it was one of the best plays that Mr. Barrie has 
written. 
Performed an Unlicensed Play. 

A bad play, on the other hand, is ruined effectually by 
any untoward incident. When my father was playing 
in a new piece at the St. James’s Theatre, the actors had 
to make their entrance <cross a slippery bridge, and one 
after the other shot out and landed t on all-fours on the 
stage. The play was a bad one, and the audience, 
determined to have some fun for its money, killed it with 
laughter. 

In connection with my recent first night at the Queen’s 
Theatre there was an omission that might have had very . 
serious results for all of us, I am afraid. 

It was not necessary to obtain a license for The Bells, 
since this was a revival of a play already licensed, but 
somehow or other we forgot to get a license for the one- 
act play, A Maid of Honour, with which the evening 
commenced and in which my wife was to act. 

Afterwards, we had rather a shock when we discovered 
we had publicly performed an unlicensed play, for I dare 
say the penalties would have been very heavy had the 
law been put in force against us. But fortunately there 
was nothing in 
the little play to 
which exception 
could be taken. 
and the Lord 
Chamberlain 
very kindly ac- 
cepted our ex- 
planations and 
granted tho 
necessary license. 


AN EASY JOB. 
, CERTAIN cottage and its old mistress had improved 
so greatly in comfort and appearance that a visitor 
shrewdly surmised that the son of the house, a lazy, 


ne’er-do-well, had turned over a new leaf. He inquired 
about it. ae a 
“Yes, sir, my son’s in work now,” said the smiling 
mother. ‘Takes good money, he does, too. All he 
has to do is to go twice a day to the circus and put his 
head in the lion’s mouth. The rest of his time ’e ’as to 


himself.” 
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THE CANDIDATE AND THE COMING ELECTION. 


Below, our artist offers the would-be M.P. a little advice that may assist him to win a seat in Parliament. 


PuT SOME HUMOUR INTO YOUR — 
REMARKS . YOU MIGHT GET HINTS . 
» FROM THE MUSIC HALL COMEDIANS: 


oy. 


S| 


Uy 
; 
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ALWAYS SHAKE | 
HANDS WITH YOU 
CONSTITUENTS, 


aN 
AS) 
A 
INQQy7 


TRIKING 
BEFORE. A MIRRO , 
GESTURE GOES A LONG WA‘ IN CANVASSING , ALWAYS 

A FUSS OF THE BABIES. Ase 


SAFE CARD TO PLAY.. 


“GO OVER YOUR SPEECHES BEFORE ' 
~¥% R CHI REN} THIS WILL TAKE _ 
AWAY “7OUR NERVOUSNESS. 


THE 


MAKE LIBERA 
PURCHASES A 


IN TRYING TO WIN OVER TO YOUR SIDE 
a) AGGRESSIVE VOTERS, IT iS WISE TO USE TAC 
} 


toe 
dD. 
LOCAL 


BAZAAR. 


If you’re eager and excited when you hear the turnstiles click, 


With one of our Jingle Prizes you'll sce many a pass and Kick. 


Read page 420. 
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Now We Know. 
It was explained at the Lambeth Police Court that a 
“fall spotter” was a person who fixed spots on women’s 


veils. 
A Problem. 

“It is only Suffragists and lunatics who starve them- 
selves,” remarked a doctor at a Bethnal Green inquest. 

“ Which is which ?” asked a juror, amid laughter. 

Very Much Pleased. 

“Thank you, sir. God bless you, sir. God bless every- 
one,” exclaimed an Irishman, when Mr. Plowden, at the 
West London Court, sentenced him to four months’ hard 
labour for theft and assault, 


All About Women. 
While presiding at Whitechapel County Court the 
following remarks fell from J adge Bacon: 
“No woman is ever accurate.” - 
“ A woman could not exist without talking.” 
; * ae woman ever pays money without getting a receipt 
for it.” 


Picture Pars. & 


A NOVEL CARTRIDGE CARRIER. 

Our picture illustrates a neat contrivance handy for 
sportsmen using ball cartridges. It consists of a leather 
band, which is fastened round the wrist with buckles, 
and is furnished 
with twelve loops 
of the same material 
stitched on. -These 
loops are designed 
to take one car- 
tridge each and are 
just the ah Q 
fit it, so that the 
cartridge presses in the case tight enough to be retained 
and at the same time can be readily withdrawn. It is 
obvious that when quick firing is necessary, it is much 
more convenient to draw a shot from the wrist than to 
dive into one’s pocket or cartouche bag. 


—— 


RETAINS THE HEAT. 

WueEn locomotives and portable engines, which carry 
their own fire-boxes or furnaces, are tested to pee — 
capability of raising steam from a given quan of fuel, 
great care is taken in the stoking, as good depends 
upon it. If the stoker opens the door frequently to sce 
how the fire is progressing, a loss of heat occurs. . 1 


Ue, shows how this diffi- 
Uy a 
ZY D 


culty is overcome. 
A Ad 
EEY, ¥g 


This furnace door is 
fitted with a ihe 
about two inches in 
diameter, which is 
made in the plates 
and covered with 
talc. By looking 
through this, the 
stoker is able to ascertain the 
state of his fire‘and has no cause to 
open the door until it is absolutely 
necessary. This aperture is closed 
with a little iron shutter which 


AA 


FURNACE, 


e works on a pivot. An idea of kow 

“TER the fire-box is constructed is 

FIG.2, . shown by the sectional Fig. 2. 

It is com of plates bolted 

together at intervals for stre , but having a space of 

about four inches between. This is filled with water and 

steam and connects with the boiler. The fire is thus 

surrounded by water and no heat is lost. In the same 

way the door is made of two plates connected with bolts 

asa having a space for air between. If this were not 

done, the outer plate of the door would become red hot 
and be dangerous to the men in charge. 


Picked Pars. _— 


Taxi Earnings. 

When a taxi-cab driver was ordered at Feltham the other 
day to pay his wife maintenance, it was stated that he 
owned the cab, and that his weekly earnings averaged from 
£10 to £15. 


Hie Last Words. 
“Would you mind seeing, sir, that my mate is not 
blamed!” were the last words of Amos Greenaway, aged 
20,a stenm-roller attendant, who was crushed ;, 


machine. 
Bad for the Van. 

The motor mail-van proceeding from Bishop’s Stortford 
to Dunmovy recently ran into a cow at Takeley. The 
motor-van was damaged. The cow stood by unhurt and 
looked on. The mails were taken on by train. 

Survived Seventeen Wounds. 

James Ward, an ex-private of the 34th Foot, who 

received seventeen wounds outside Sebastopol in repelling 


a Russian sortie of which he had given the first alarm, and | joiners’ tools. He had done the same thing 


lay for two days undiscovered on the battlefield, dicd 
recently. He had drawn an Army pension for more than 
half a century. 


_ | railway-lines, All our 


y the | 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Untruth, Please. 

“That is a deliberate lie,” said a witness at Shoreditch 
County Court. 

“Silence!” said Judge Smyly. “You must not say 
that. Only politicians can use such language.” 

°*Tie a Hard World. 

Debtor at Bléomsbury County Court: “I have built 
houses and lost money on them.” 

Judge Bacon : “ How in the world do you live?” 

Debtor: “From hand to mouth.” 

His Honour: “There is nothing novel in that. We all 


do the same.” 
Lost Her Temper. 

At the Tower Bridge Police Court a woman told the 
magistrate that she got excited over the Suffragists. 

“TI answered them back,” she said, “and they said som3- 
thing. Then I lost my temper.” 

Magistrate: “ Are you a married woman ?” 

Prisoner : “ Yes, sir; that’s just it, and I’ve had eleven 
children, you see.” (Laughter.) 


— &  g 


FOR SAFETY. ~ 
Tue little semi-circular recess made in the side of a 
tunnel, which we depict, is to insure the safety of plate- 
layers and other 
people employed on 


tunnels are provided 
with these refuges, so 
that workmen on the 
approach of a train 
are able to step into 
them. But for these, 
work in a long tunnel 

| would be impossible . 
without stopping the 
traffic. They are about 
six feet high and three 
feet deep, and, as the : 
carriages run very close to tle walls, it is not a pleasant 
position to occupy one of tl.em when a train rushes by 
at fifty miles an hour. 

ste 


DODGES THE FLIES. 

Our in the Bush the countryman’s greatest trouble is 
the pest of insects. Compared with them, heat, dust, 
snakes, and bush-fires are nothing. The ubiquitous little 
housefly follows him whether he rides, works, or smokes. 
Harvest men and vineyaid hands adopt a method, shown 

in our illustration, 
to thwart them. 
Some bottle corks 
_are cut across into 
le: of about 
half an inch each. 
Through each is 
@ piece of 

fine string eight 
or nine _ inches 


all tied at inter- 
vals of an inch to 


a honigee jiece, 
which fastened 
round the band of 
y) the hat. This 

; fringe of corks 
hangs over the brim about three inches in depth, 
extending in front from ear to ear. Another length of 
twine is tted to each of the short pieces round the 
brim, which keeps them in place. It is a curious fact 
that flies will not pass through this fringe, and the spaces 
between the strings do not obstruct the air or vision 
like a net. g 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Why Pay Rent ? 
Police recently seized all the live stock in the 
Ballinagterah district of the Peyton estate, Co. Leitrim, 
where the teuantry have paid no rent for seven years. 


Pantechnicon Peril. 

The Essex County Council have issued a new tion 
to guard against the danger of pantechnicons travelling on 
the roads at night. In future all such vehicles are to carry 
a red light behind. 

$50,000 Refused. 

An offer of £50,000, made by the Austrian Government, 
for Bayardo, the winner of the St. Leger, has been refused 
by the owner of the animal, as he wishes to keep the horse 
for the stud in Britain. The highest toe ever paid for a 
racehorse was the £39,375 which purchased Flying Fox. 


Would Steal Saws, 
An aged clerk was sentenced at Scarborough for stealing 
before.. The 
Recorder remarked how it was prisoner had always 
| Stolen joiners’ saws. Such things been known as a 
1 man being unable to resist certain articles. 


Didn’t He Know ? 
Counsel at Westminster asked a witness: “ Were you 
hard up?” 
The Opposing Counsel: “ What is ‘hard up’? ” 


Game of Grab. 

Plaintiff in a judgment summons at Shoreditch said the 
defendant could pay when heliked. He had actually shown 
him the money Pe30) in his hand, but refused to pay unless 
he was allowed 5 per ceat.. discount. 

Judge Smyly : “ Why didn’t you grab it when he showed 
it to you?” = 

Plaintiff: ‘‘He was too quick for me.” (Laughter.) 

Ju Smyly: “Don’t be so slow next timo, then.” 
(Laughter.) 

Very Much Distressed. 

At a Shoreditch inquest one witness was absent, and a 
messenger returned with the information that sho “had not 
got a rag to her back to come in.” 

Deceased’s Mother: “I had not, either. I have borrowed 
these I am bebo a 

The Coroner: “ Is that true?” 

The Daughter: “Yes, sir; mother borrowed ’em thie 
morning, and the lady is waiting at home for 'em.” 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


PEELING AN ORANGE. 

THE delicious qualities of a good orange are often 
marred by the unpleasantness entailed in removing tho 
peel. The little instrument which we depitt overcomes 
the difficulty. It is made of bone, consequently is not 
affected by the acid, ee 
and does not impart 
a bad taste to the 
fruit. In shape it is 
somewhat like a 
paper-knife, but has 
a slight curve. Both 
ends and the edges 
are quite thin. On 
the curved side a 
aay hook is cut out q 
of the material. This  ° S 
is used first to make F!G'. .. ~ Fie 
an incision round the cireumference of the orange. Tho 
peel is then lifted up and removed by inserting the spatula- 
shaped end of the instrument under it and gradually 
working it entirely round the fruit, as Fig. 2 shows, 
until former comes off in the shape of a cup. The 
handle of the peeler forms a capital paper cutter or 
letter-opener. 


peer) 
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A SIMPLE SEPARATOR. 

Tuts appliance is likely to attract the attention of 
housekeepers. Its use is for separating fat from soup 
or gravies, and cream from milk. The vessel is shaped 
like an ordinary pudding basin with the addition of 
handles on each 
side and a pair 
of spouts. Tho 
spouts are really 
tubes, as tho 
inner sides aro 
closed over, and 
so form an inrre- 
gular cone, which 
opens at the apex 
near the bottom 
of the strainer, a4 
shown at A. It i: 
common know- 
ledge that fatty 
substances float: so, instead of skimming the grease 
or cream off the surface of the liquid on whic! 
they rest, the cook pours the liquid off leaving the fat 
behind at the bottom of the strainer. The separator 
is held. in both hands as the pouring off process 
is gontly carried out. The reason there are two spouts 
is that as the liquid escapes through one the air cnters 
by the other, and the ‘ace is not disturbed, 


Not a Court=:Martial. 
Three colonels, three majors, ono rear-admiral, and one 
captain made up the bench at the Macclesfield Sessions the 


other day. 
Not too Old at Eighty. 
Mrs. A. D. Winship, who is in her eightieth year, has 
entered Ohio University, and announces her intention of 
taking a degree. 


Blinded by a Horse’s Tail. 
A man who elaimed compensation at Bow recently, was 
struck in the eye by the tail of a horse, and so badly injured 
that the eye had to be removed, 


Childlike and Bland, 

A man in Hamburg who was arrested for stealing 4 
bicycle pleaded that it was his birthday next week, and that 
he intended to sell the machine in order to buy himself 
a present. 

Frightening Parents. 

“Enough to frighten people out of their wits” was 6 
membor’s description, at the Hampshire Education Com- 
mittee, of letters sent from the medical officer’s department 
reminding parents who had not purchased spectacles for 
their children, as ordered after examination, that they were 
liable to a fine of £100 or two years’ imprisonment, 
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of Codlkeeping 


You sometimes see a goalkeeper brilliant in stopping 
high shots, but somehow frequently in difficulties in 
clearing the ball. The opposing forwards always seem 
to have time to get on him before he has got rid of it. 

That is because he does not use his hands properly. 
He braces them up to meet the impact of a shot, he stiffens 
his palm and finger muscles instead of relaxing them. 
Consequently he is unable to hoe the ball dead. It 
recoils from his hands as it would from the cross-bar or 
posts, and either goes up in the air in the goal-mouth or 
over the bar for a corner. 

The eeper who knows how to use his hands to a 


high shot holds them almost limp, he allows them to 
“give” in the same way that a ang does. The 
“nestle” in hands 


hardest of shote will Id properly, 


The hands should never be stiffened, as the ball will only recoil or 
go over the cross-bar, Limp ~— the goalkeeper to catch 
a re 


and the ball can be brought down and punted away in an 
agin 

To leap in the air and try a flying catch is a dangerous 
thing for any goalkeeper to de 5 catching shout aot be 
attempted unless the body can be got in the line of flight 
of the ball. For the ball should be hugged or drawn into 
the body in catching. A football is too big to catch 

lumb ; it cannot easily be taken as a cricket ball, for 
instance. 

_In catching, the elbows should be kept well in to the 
sides, and the palms held up, not horizontal. The body, 
too, should be inclined slightly forward. 

The clean, safe fielding of hard ground shots is easy if 
the hands and feet are properly placed. Heels together 


In catching, always get the body in the line of flight of the ball ; 
t will save a mistake like thie. 
and palms up is the golden rule when dealing with 
grounders. 
The goalkeeper who tries to field with feet apart and his 


+ The Three Most Exclusive Clubs 
in the World. 


Tne threo most exclusive clubs in the world are the 
Marlborough Glub, the Jockey Club, and the Royal 
Yacht Club Squadron at Cowes, for to become a member 
of any one of these clubs it is necessary to be in the 
“inner” Court set, that is to say, to be not only 
favourably known to the King, but to be a personal 
friend of his Majesty: 

For the Royal Yacht Squadron, the “‘ Mecca ” of all the 
smart yachting people who frequent Cowes for the annual 
regatta, the election of members is by the entire club, 
instead, as at most institutions of this kind, by a special 
committee, but candidates can come up for election at 
least: twice. 

The Marlborough Club in London is even more 
exclusive, and before King Edward’s accession, used to be 
known as the “ private club of the Prince of Wales,” for 
ft is the only club which his Majesty has used at all 


The man stalks through the guarded gate, 
I'll tell you why! 


You ast, Kind friend! 


er 
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hands at right 
angles to the ground 
eeply invites the 
ball to sneak be- 
tween his legs or to 
hop out of his grasp. 
When you see a 
goalkeoper miss a 
grounder, you may be pretty well sure that his 


Goal-keeper to the New 
Crusaders. 


straight 
feet or his hands or both were wrongly placed. 
The quick, going-away ground shot from close in— 


The correct position for the fall-down save. 


especially if the goalkeeper is unsighted by the players 
around him—is perhaps the most difficult to deal with 
of all shots. Often there is no time to move across the 
goal to meet it, and the only possible chance of getting 
to it is to fall full-length with arms outstretched. 
This fall-down save requires threo things to be 
successful: timing, the power to overcome the natural 
tendency to shut the ag when falling, and the proper 
placing of the hands. a goalkeeper falls too late the 
ball will pass under him ; if he shuts his eyes he obvious! 
cannot stop the shot except by chance; and if his hands 
are wrong the odds are that the ball will force them back 
or else bounce over them. 
The correct position of the hands (which should be held 
cup-shaped and not too rigid) for smothering or stopping 
such a shot is so that the top hand comes down on the 
top of the ball, and thus prevents it from jumping up, and 
the bottom hand at the back of the ball, thus preventing 
it from crossing the line. Therefore, when a goalkeeper 
e 


¥ 
Guiding @ shot behind the posts by thrusting out the _ 
knuckles This save can also be made with the finger-tips. 


throws himself to his right his right hand should come 
behind the ball, his left hand on top of it. 

Sometimes it is not possible to smother & ground shot 
like this, in which case the ball should be guided out of 
the goal and behind for a corner by thrusting out the 
finger-tips or the knuckles. 

Goalkeepers sometimes also give away corners in dealing 
with fast high shots which they cannot quite get to to 
parry safely. In such case the ball is tipped over the 
bar by touching it low down, thus causing it to suddenly 
shoot upwards. 

Fisting is always 8 more or less risky thing to do, and 
with a wet ball it is positively dangerous. The slightest 


extensively as an ordinary member, although, of course, 
he belongs to half the “ swagger ’’ clubs in London. 

At one time his Majesty, as Prince of Wales, used to use 
the club almost daily, writing his letters there, reading 
the papers, and chatting with his friends, but nowadays 
the cares of State are too heavy to permit of any such 
relaxation. 

Every member of the club must be a personal friend 
of the King ; and at one time the name of every candidate 
was submitted to him for approval before being officially 
placed upon the list of those wishing to be elected. 

The club is little known outside of its own narrow 
circle, for visitors are not allowed and the membership 
is strictly limited to 500. 

The Jockey club is perhaps the most exclusive of all, 
for at the present time it numbers only about sixty 
members, among whom are King Edward, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and Princo Christian. 

Of the others, thirty bear tttles, the highest and most 
renowned in the peerage ; and in addition there are twenty 
honorary members, including the King of the Belgians, 

The executive power of the Jockey Club is vested in 
three stewards. They meet from timo to time, and are 
supposed to attend all Newmarket’s eight mectings as 
well as those of Epsom, Ascot, and Goodwood. 

But the legislators of the Turf hold a position in the ; 
racing world that is unparalleled in any other branch of 
sport. They have absolute power for good or ill over 
everybody and everything connected with the Turf. 

One of its most notable achievements was tho virtual | 


He does not pay! 


He won a football Season. 


mistake in timing can mean disaster, and a goal to the other 
side. In fisting or punching, the great thing is to hit 
against the ball. The goalkeeper who tries to hit “ with ’”’ 


Fisting is alwiys risky. The ehief point to rememb.r is to fist 


against the ball, 


a centre from the wing—to help the ball in its line of 
flight—will probably fist into his own net ; if he attempts 
to hit “ across ” a centre and send the ball mid-fieldwards, 
he stands an excellent chance of missing it and seeing 
some waiting forward head a goal. 

Judgment in knowing when to run out is a very valuable 
asset to any goalkeeper. When he does run out he must 
do so boldly, however; the goalkeeper who runs out and 


Present the shoulder and turn the head aside when taking the 
ball off a forward's toes. 


then stops suddenly or tries to run back is lost. He simply 
places himself at the mercy of the man with the ball. 

When a goalkeeper runs out and attempts to pick the 
ball off a forward’s toes, he should turn his head sideways 
at the instant of stooping. Shoulders can stand the shock 
of a collision better than a head. When a forward has 
got clear away with the ball it is nearly always best to 
run out and mect him, as it not only flurries him, but 
decreases his angle for shooting. 

Every good goalkeeper should be on his toes directly 
he sees the bal ; 
coming towards 
him, and he 
should keep his 
eyes fixed on 
the toe of the 
player who has 
it. Itis usually 
possible to 
anticipate o 
aeigl irection 
by the way in 
eh ich | he 
shooter’s toe is 


pointed. 

In throwing 
out, the goal- 
keeper should 
be very careful that he does not carry the ball into goal 
when “winding up” his arm for the throw; and in 
clearing he should always send the ball to the wings, 
not to the centre of the field. 


Never carry the ball into goal when throwing 
oul. 


warning off Newmarket Heath of a Prince of Wales, he 
who was afterwards George the Fourth. 

His jockey, Sam Ghifney the elder, was accused of 
riding the horse “Escape” unfairly; and the Jockey Club 
demanded that he should be expelled from the Turf. 

The Prince believed that the accusations against 
Chifney were entirely wrong and unjust, and he determined 
to stand by him at any cost. 

Three stewards of the club who were then in offico 
were Called upon to take action, and Sir Charles Bunbury, 
on behalf of them, intimated to his Royal Highness that 
if he retained Chifney in his services no gentleman could 
or would run against him. 

Greatly incensed, he withdrew from the Turf altogether, 
and did not resume his patronage until nine years later. 

Another very exclusive club is the Carlton, the official 
club of the Conservative Party, and the privileges of 
membership aro zealously and jealously guarded. 

A nobleman who possesses them somctimes enters 
his son as a candidate immediately after the birth of the 
young hopeful, with the idea that the infant may have 
a chance of election by the time that he reaches manhood, 

roviding always that he has not meanwhile swerved 
rom the political faith of his fathers. 

No stranger is ever permitted within the precincts: 
In this the Carlton is more than ordinarily exclusivo, 
for it is the usual rule with most clubs, when outsiders 
are not admitied to the members’ rooms, to provide a 
special apartment where the members may reccive 
their friends, 


The reason ? 
See page 420. 
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Detectives, Disguised as Firemen, Keep an Eye on 
Inquisitive Strangers. 


Tne disappearance of the confidential designs of the 
battleship-cruiser Indcmitable only shows how really 
necessary are the precautions taken to guard against the 
theft of plans and other Navy secrets. 

At all the shipyards that build for the Navy the most 
careful precautions are taken to prevent inquisitive 
strangers from learning what they are not intended to 
know. The shipyard hands themselves ara watched as 
closely as are visitors, for in a yard employing fifteen 
or twenty thousand men it is impossible for any one 
manager or foreman to know the faces of all the men. 

The precautions taken differ slightly in the various 
yards, but the following description of the methods 
adopted by a great shipbuilding firm on the Clyde will 
show the care that is taken to insure that every man on 
the premises is there for a lawful reason. 

Everyone of the thousands of employees has to carry 
a brass ticket with a number punched on it. This he has 
to produce on demand when working on the new warship. 
There are always several detectives on board, some of them 
dressed as firemen, so that a man may be asked for his 
ticket and his name two or three times a day. In an 
suspicious case the workmen's register is consulted. 
the number and the name do not tally there is trouble, 


Detectives Everywhere. 

At every entrance to the yard other detectives are 
stationed. No one carrying a parcel, however small, is 
allowed to enter, incasc that parcel might contain acamera. 

When the workmen are leaving the yard at night these 
detectives stop about one man in twenty and search him 
from head to foot. 

The plans of the new warship are kept under lock-and- 
key when not actually in use. Plans of ordinary vessels, 
on the other hand, are left lying about on the drawing- 
office desks for convenience. The drawing-office itself 
is, of course, formally locked every evening. 

Detectives are sometimes stationed at the gangways 
leading on to the new ship to make assurance doubly sure. 

The engine-room and the range-finding apparatus are 
the parts of the ship that have the most valuable secrets 
to keep. The range-finding apparatus is part of the fire 
control station, and on a battleship is placed inside the 
mast, just where the three tripods meet. 

To show the care taken to keep these secrets one might 
mcntion the case of an apprentice engineer who, boy-like, 
one day slipped up to see what the mysterious range- 
finding apparatus was like. When he left he forgot hie 
chisel, which had an initial scratched on it. For weeks 
atter there were the most searching inquiries after the 
owner. But the owner was prudent enough not to claim 
his property. 

Caught Smoking. 

The detectives once determined to make sure that no 
one was stowed away in the submerged torpedo-room of a 
certain ship. This room is at the very keel of a ship, and 
only to be entered by a water-tight man-hole door. So 
they opened the water-doors in the ship’s side. Promptly 
there came up through the man-hole two small damp 
rivetters who had hidden there for a quiet smoke! The 
penalty for smoking on board, by the way, and even for 
carrying matches, is instant dismissal. 

Sometimes, however, there is a really serious case. 
While one of the newest cruisers (one of the three 
Invincibles) was on her trials two men boarded her at 
night as she lay at anchor. They were at once handed 
over to the police. 

A day or two later, just before the great test trial, the 
engineer in charge thought it would be advisable to have 
a look at the interior a the turbines before steaming, in 
order to make sure that there was no rubbish that might 
damage the delicate turbine blades. 

Night and Day Shifts. 

When they were opened two heavy steel chisels were 
found inside. If the engines had been started dama, 
would have been done that it would have taken months 
to set right. Two draughtsmen, foreigners, were dis- 
missed on suspicion. During trials, by the way, a ship 
is not run by Navy men, but by shipyard men. 

On the same ship a fire broke out about the same time 
in the engine-room. Some oil fuel storage tanks had 
caught fire. The fire was believed to have becn intentional, 
and six men were dismissed, two of them foreigners. 

Some time ago a detective entered a gun turret on a 
ship that was being built at this yard, as he suspected 
that someone was smoking inside. He was felled at once 
with a hammer. The criminal was never discovered. 

When the pce firemen take charge of a ship at 
night the first thing they do is to search every part of the 
ship from stem to stern. Not until this is done are the 
day-shift men allowed to leave. 

When a new design is being used for a warship all the 
draughtsmen engaged on the work are formally sworn 
to secrecy. About 10,000 drawings are needed for each 
ship, among which are some 5,000 for the hull, 3,500 for 
the machinery, and 500 for the gun mountings. 

The Navy’s secrets are indeed well guarded. 


FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 6. 


Ove popular Jingles Competition continues to jog 
along icenly, and we are delighted to think that the 
numerous football season tickets we have now awarded 
have been much appreciated by the recipients. If you 
have not got one, or would like to get one for a friend, 
you should enter the contest announced below. 

In Contest No 6, the verse which competitors were 
asked to complete was as follows : 


Policeman Gotch — s 
The crowd to watch 

He stood behind the goal: 
The ball flew wide, 
A hick he tried— 


Coevcccccrccceeesesoreses eooeeececcccs e008 


The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows : 
The ‘‘ stain’s”’ not on his soul. 
TI. Matuers, 337 Wevrorp Roap, Laicester. F 
for Leicester Fosse football ground. 
Law often is as droll. 
_A. Tions, 4 Datsy Street, THorNuILL, RorHERBAM. Free scason 
ticket for Millmcor, Rotherham, foot ground. 
That ‘‘ punt" “ amidships" stole. : 
Joux Warsi, 380 Srantsy Roap, Liverroot. Free scason ticket for 
Everton football ground. 
Such “limbs” laws can't control. 
H. Mvrrny, 45 Ecustine Street, Crumiin Roap, Bevrast. Free 
eeason t.cket for Cliftonville football ground. 
“'Tween sticks” he'll now soon stroll, 
G. Caacongr, 13 Garton Roap, NorrincaaM, 
“ Turf losses’ none console. é 
Bert Pitt, Rowtanp Castiz, Havant, Hants. Frog season ticket 
for Portsmouth football ground. 
A “landed” gent. or soul. 
J. Macsicnar., 8 HyxpLanp AVENUB, GLascow. Free season ticket 
for Rangers football ground. 
Six feet of “‘copper"’ roll. 
G. Porrsr, 20 Briauton AVENUE, SouTnenD-On-Sea. Froe season 
ticket for Southend United football ground. 
That purer ae ease"’ he stole. . 
F. Gaytox, 10 Woapeate, cEsTeR. Free season ticket for 
Leicester Fosse football ground. 
A ‘‘case”’ of lost control. 
G. W. Sissons, 48 CAVENDISH , Great Grimspy. Free sevson 
ticket for Grimsby Town footbal] ground. 


IO Football Season 


Tickets Given Away. 
- MO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


Again we have pleasure in announcing another Foot- 
ball Jingles contest, for which Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds are offered. The successful com- 
petitors, it should be noted, select tickets for whatever 
ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 
Jingle in the form below. 

When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would likea 
Season Ticket. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed form below or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each mus: 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2, The enve!ope containing the coupon or coupons must be addr-ssed 
to the Editor of ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,’’ Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and must be marked “ JINGLES EIGHT” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

3. Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, November 17th. 

4. The Ten Seacon Tickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 

lines which are considered to be the best by the scjactstars, by 

whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration, 

The Editor will accept no nesponaihdily in regard to the loss or 

non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence will 

be entered into in connection with the Competition, and telegrams 
will be ignored. 

The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on 

this understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 


reg season ticket 


ee 


The Junior Clerk 
Once, for a lark, 

A paper football made; 
He Kicked it high 
And then, my eye 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Signed wc. 
Address 
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I should like a season ticket for the 
seieeenieeery erecseseeesssceesssccoreeses FOOtDAI! Ground. 


**When Brown in an aeroplane thought he would fly.” 


Is it true, as they say, that he’s buried close by? Turn 


“They Pay no Attention to Theory,” says Our 
Sporting Contributor. 


THERE is no game in whic® the superiority of the pro. 
fessional over the amateur player is so marked as that of 
billiards. 

At cricket, football, golf, tennis (‘‘real” tennis, of 
which Mr. Eustace Miles and Mr. Jay Gould, among the 
amateurs; Peter Latham and “ Punch” Fairs, among 
the professionals), and at most branches of sport and 
athletics, there is little to choose between the best 
amateurs and the best professionals, while the average 
amateur is quite as good as the average “ pro.” 

But at billiards the best of amateurs would, as a rule, 
have little or no chance on level terms against a third or 
even fourth rate professional, while there are few 
amateurs capable of folding their own against the average 
billiard-marker. True, there are probably really fine 
amateur cueists in the country of whom one never hears, 
and the Turf Club in particular counts some splendid 

layers among its aristocratic members, but taking 
pilbards all round there is a prea’, indeed, an enormous, 
disparity between professional and amateur play, and it 
is exceptional to meet an amateur who has any rcal 
knowledge or command of the game, 

Time is no Bar. 

Nov, this is rather extraordinary. Constant practice, 
it is true, is needed to excel at billiards, but the same 
applies to any other game, and the amateur who can 
afford time for cricket, football, or golf can certainly 
afford the time for learning and practising billiards. The 
demands on the int peed ee time are not great. 
Twenty minutes to half an hour’s practice a day is ample ; 
indeed, more would be hurtful; anyway, each period of 
practice should not exceed half an hour. 

Then as to facilities, billiards is a widely popular game, 
and tables are to be found everywhere. Granted that 
many are associated with public-houses which many 
would-be players do not care to enter, practically every 
club and institution has its billiard-tables, and while 
you may not care to practise before a crowd of waiting 
players, there are lots of times during the day when you 
can get a little quiet practice. The facilities for playing 
and acquiring skill at billiards are certainly as great as at 
a! other game. 

hen billiards is a scientific game, and calls for con- 
siderable intelligence. ‘‘ Moves” have to be thought 
out almost as far ahead as at chess, and it would seem 
that the well-educated amateur should at least know 
more of the science and theory of the game than the 
professional who has probably had small chance of 
developing the intellectual side of his nature. 
Too Lazy to Learn. 

But if the amateur is miles behind the professional in 
practice, he is even farther behind him in thcory. It 
is the professional who plays “ intelligent ” billiards, tho 
amateur who displays a stupid, brainless game. 

Now, why is this? The answer is simple—not ono 
amateur in s hundred—I had almost dare say a thousand— 
takes the trouble to learn the elements of billiards. 

Why this is so, I do not profess to explain. At any 
other game a beginner’s first thought is to get competent 
instruction, and he usually buys up and religiously studies 
all the handbooks there are on the game at which he 
wishes to shine. 

The billiards-novice, on the other hand, usually begins 
by knocking the balls about with a friend as ignorant and 
incompetent as himself ; he rarely if ever dreams of asking 
the marker for advice or taking some preliminary lessons ; 
the result is that the average amateur does not know how 
to stand or shape for a shot, how to make the ‘‘ bridge,” 
how to deliver the cue, how to aim—he does not even 
know how to hold his cue. 

Professionals See Thirty Shots Ahead. 

Then, as a rule, he absolutely neglects the theory of the 
game. A match between two amcteurs generally consists 
of a series of attempts to make exceedingly difficult shots, 
which even a preteesionsl would hesitate to try, or shots 
which, humanly speaking, cannot be made. 

Not one amateur in fifty recognises a half ball losing 
hazard—a very simple shot, which should be a certainty 
every time—when it is ‘left’ him, while his ignorance 
of angles, cushions, rebounds, and so on, is simply 
abysmal. 

A pagina ene favourably “left” will see in his mind’s 
eye the next ten to thirty shots that he will make ; very 
few amateurs can think three strokes ahead—tho 
majority can’t foresce even one stroke in advance. The 
amateur plays for the shot only, and seldom has any idea 
of where the balls are going to. 

Certainly, excellence at Billiards requires time, practice, 
and study, but is a first-class cricketer, footballer, shot, 
golfer, tennis-player, runner, swimmer, cyclist, anything 
you like, made in a day ? . 

The amateur fails at billiards, not because the game 13 
too difficult for the average man, or because it requires 
excessive time and practice, but simply because he will 
not take the trouble to learn the clementary principles, 
practical and theoretical, of the game. 


to the first page. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 


What Was in the Car ? 


Miss Nortoy paused a third time. Mr. Watson was 
conscious of two things—that the car gave a little sideways 
jerk, and that there was a choking sound in the girl's throat, 
as if she experienced difficulty in breathing. He continued 
to hold his peace. 

“T let the rug fall back, ran out of the stable, locked the 
door, rushed up to my bedroom, and all night I was haunted.” 

“ You are sure it was a man’s hand you had seen?” 

“ Quite; I don’t make mistakes of that kind. Quite! 
This morning, when I asked where Bryan was, they told me 
that he was not in—that he'd been out all night. I—I tried 
not to think of the stable, but I couldn't help it—I had to. 
I got my key, and I went into the stable again. I took all 
the rugs out of the car, and underneath them was the body 
of the man who had been drowned, Mr. Halsey.” 

‘“‘ Miss Norton!” 

“ It sounds queer, doesn’t it?” 

“TI can’t help thinking—I—I can’t help hoping that 
you were mistaken.” 

“T wasn’t. Is it likely that I should make that kind of 
mistake ? ” 

Bilence. The car went on, more steadily, as if the driver 
had her hands more under control, which struck him, in some 
strange, vague fashion, as odd. Then he asked, when it 
seemed that she had made an end of speaking : 

“ What did you do?” 

“‘T brought the car out.” 

Up to that instant he had been sitting perfectly still, so 
motionless that anyone might have been excused for thinking 
that it was because his muscles had grown a little rigid. 
When she said that there was an end to any delusion which 
might have been entertained of that kind, he rose right out of 
his seat and turned to her. Had the car swerved just then 
he would have been hard put to it to keep himself from being 
thrown out on to the road. 

“You brought the car out ? What—what the di:kens do 
you mean?” 

In his sudden agitation he possibly overlooked the fact 
that he was speaking to a woman; to judge from the look of 
him he was all in a moment half beside himself. 

“IT mean precisely what I say.” 

Her tone was as cold and even as his was suddenly hot 
and broken; still on his feet, he stared at her as if he were 
dazed. 

“Hadn't you better sit down? If anything makes me 
jerk the car you'll fall out.” 

As if impressed by the obvious truth of this he sat down ; 
and, being seated, continued in an attitude which this time 
was rigidity itself. When he did speak it was in a voice which 
hardly sounded as if it were his own. 

“What did you do with him?” 

“ Ho’s in the car.” 

“In the car with us now?” 

“ Now you know why I was afraid of that policeman, and 
why I had to tell you. If he'd dono anything he must have 
seen him.” 

Gilbert Watson was still; it was not surprising that he 
was startled into speechlessness. The situation was so 
amazing. That he should have been riding by her side in 
ignorance of what was behind! A thought occurred to him ; 
it seemed scarcely possible, yet it was as possible as the other 
thing. 

You're not indulging in one of your brother's grim 
jokes 2” 

“Tl stop the car if you like: you can look for yourself.” 

Her tone was conclusive; there, in the bright sunshine, 
under the clear sky, he felt as if he were being frozen into 
stone. All that had gone before was as nothing to this; a 
numbing paralysis seemed to be gripping all his senses. He 
heard her voice, but tho words she uttered seemed to be part 
and parcel of some strange dream. 

“Do you think that I didn’t feel what you're feeling all 
through the night, when I was haunted? Don’t you think 
that I’m not feeling it now ? Can't you sce how I was placed ? 
I was so utterly alone, with—with that. I had to come to you, 
though I knew all along that it would be no good my coming:” 

en she had ccased he found his voice, though it seemed 
to him that he also was speaking in a dream. 

“ But it’s such a mad thing to do.” 

“There was nothing to do that wasn’t mad. What would 

‘ou have me do, since I’m his sister and he’s my brother ? 
i thought that somehow we might put him back into the 
coach-houso at The Beeches if I came to you.” 

“What good would that be? Why did your brother take 
him? Why did he tell me those lies about having seen him ? 
He knew that Inspector Hobden was at The Beeches; he 
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might have known that I should tell him. What trick was 
played on me last night ? What does it all mean?” 

“ I’m afraid to think.” 

“You don’t think——” 

He stopped ; the unfinished sentence was hideously eloquent. 
He threw back his head, and, turning his face up to the sky, 
drew a long breath, as if desirous of washing something 
out of him with a great draft of clean, fresh air. He spoke 
again : 

‘“* What do you propose to do?” 

‘“* That's what I want to know.” 

“You mayn’t like it if I tell you.” 

“What ought I to do?” - 

** Tell the truth.” 

‘To whom ?” 

“To the whole world. This is a case in which every 
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THE CHIEF CHARACTERS: 


George Courtney Blake hears from the lips of the girl 
he married that she is not his wife. Without waiting 
for any exvlanation and although he is desperately fond of 
her, he tells her to leave the house. 
The Lovely Mrs. Blake disappears, and only Mrs. 
Simmons, her maid from infancy, knows her whereabouts. 
Gilbert Watson pays a visit to The Beeches, Midham, when 
the place is in a turmoil owing to the absence of its 
mistress. Mrs. Simmons informs him that he alone is 
re:ponsiblef or Mrs. Blake’s absence. 
ey is a scoundrel who claims to sharo a secrct with 
lake. The two men have an altercation by the side of a 
pond in The Beeches estate, and afterward Halsey’s body is 
recovered from the water. It is removed to the coach-house 
whence it mysteriously disappears. 
Bryan Norton is an eco2ntric fellow who lives with his sister 
Olive, near Midham. He is mixed up in the whole affairin an 
unaccountable manner. Firstly, he informs Blake that he 
loves Mrs. Blake; he later on accuses Watson of having 
married a much-wronged woman, and he also declares before 
his sister Olive and Watson that he has spoken with Halsey 
since the pond episode. 
Cox is the silent, mysterious butler. When ho endeavours to 
find Blake to tell him of the discovery in tbe pond, Blike 
cannot be found, and things look black against him. 
ame 54 Hobden of the police, who is called in after Mr. 
lake's disappearance. He belicves the whole house to be 
conspiring against him and threatens to arrest Watson unless 
he tells him all he knows. Watson only tells him that he has 
secn Halsey, who fled at his approach, and advises him to 
watel and wait events as everything will eventually come 
right. 
Olive Norton is Bryan’s attractive sister, with whom Watson 
falls in love. Last week's chapters tell how, whilo out in the 
motor-car with Watson, she takes him into her confidence 
and asks for his assistance. The previous night, azainst her 
brothers orders, she goes to the stable where the motor-car 
is kept and is startled by seeing a hind protruding from 
beneath a heap of rugs in the tonneau of the car. She 
believes Bryan to be guilty of some great wrong. 
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moment of concealment makes things worse. A thing like 
this can’t be hidden for ever.” 
“I’m not so sure.” 


“Consider; there’s one person from whom {t cannot— 

ourself.” 

“That's true,” 

“ Suppose that it could continuo hidden from the world ; 
would you propose to go through life the only person who 
knows ?” 

“T asked you if you would help me to shield someone 
who was dear to me; you said you would do anything for me 
I wished.” 

“So I will.” 

“Then help me to shield Bryan.” 

Just there a broad road ran between hedges on either side. 
The gradicnt was ae them; not much, but sufficient to 
check their speed. ‘The country on their right rose in a still 
sharper gradient ; they were running by a meadow in which 
sheep were feeding. All at once someone shonted ; there, 
half way up the slope was the figure of a man. The lady 
exclaimed at the sight of him, 

“Tt’s Bryan!” 

In her surprise, unconsciously she checked the car, which 
was already straining against the gradient ; it stopped nearly 
dead. The figure came hurrying towards them down tho bill. 
She put on speed so suddenly that the car started forward 
with a jerk; she began to bustle it up the ascent. 

“ What are you doing?” asked Mr. Watson. “ Your brother 
wants to speak to you.” 
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“I don’t want to speak to him, and I'm not going to.” 

In the latter of her statements she proved herself to be 
mistaken. As if divining her purpose, her brother increased 
his pace. The gradient grew more acute, the car began to 
labour, she changed speed—or rather she tried to; the bungling 
fashion in which sho handled the lever checked the car still 
more. Bryan Norton vaulted over a gate into the road just 
as she succeeded in effecting her purpose. The car quickened. 

“Stop! Olive! What are you doing, you idiot? Stop 
when I tell you!” 

He bawled at her; she did her best to avoid obedience, 
pressing the car forward with all the skill of which she was 
mistress. 

“ Get out of the way,” she cried. 

He stood right in the middle of the road. Shoe swerved 
to avoid him. As she did s0, with considerable agility he 
ewung himself on to the footboard. She broke into 
exclamations as he did so. 

“ Get off—you'll get hurt—you'll fall; I’m not going to 
stop—I tell you I won’t; I don’t want to speak to you. 
You'll spill the car!” 

It looked very much as if betweon them the brother and 
the sister would do something to the car ; bending over, he was 
doing his best to bring it to a stop in spite of her. Since 
neither showed an inclination to give way, tho result was 
the car went through some curious manceuvres. Mr. Watson 
sat silent, as if oblivious of the fact that if anything happened 
to it it would be bad for him. 

“ Olive, if you don’t look out you'll get damaged; I'm 
going to stop this car if I have to make it turn turtle before 

do it—thcre !—the trick’s done.” 

In a sense, the trick was done, without any dire happenings. 
The engino stopped ; the car, drawn half way across the road. 
remained motionless, in such a position that any large vchicle 
coming along would find it difficult to pass. 

“You're a nico young lady, Miss Norton. You break 
into my stable, you take out my car; when I catch you on the 
high road you try to run away with it. If you'll come off that 
seat I shall be very much obliged ; I prefer to drive my own” 
car, with your permission.” 

He stood beside her, one foot on the step, the other over 
the side of the car, a quizzical smilo wrinkling his lips and a 
look in his eyes which seemed to have a hypnotic effect upon 
his sister. 

“* Bryan,” she gasped, “ I shan’t get off the seat ; why have 
you stopped me?” 

“That's rather a cool question, considerinz. Good- 
morning, Mr. Watson. Have you had a hand in the abduction 
of this motor-car, or has my sister becn playing the game 
all on her own 2?” 

Cilbert Watson askcd him a question, as if impelled by a 
sudden impulse. 

“Was it you who last night played the part of Edgar 
Halsey ?’” 

Tho inquiry seemed to take the young gentleman a littl> 
by surprise. He eyed his questioner, then his sister; then he 
got off the car back on to the road. His silence was eloquent ; 
that his sister and Watson recognised its eloquence was cl ar 
from something which was on their faces. He shaped his lips 
as if to whistle; no sound issued forth. Instead, with an oddly 
varied intonatio , he repeated the same word three times 
in a sort of erescendo scale. 

“So! Sot So!" He addressed himself to his sister. 
“ So you've peeped inside ? What price Mcddlesome Matty ? 
I sce, I see. I see! This explains the abduction of my car. 
And what might you happen to have done with him ?”” 

His sister answered in a sort of muted whisper. 

“ He's still there.” 

“No? So you've been carrying a passenger! This 
beats the story of Jonah and the whale. Three on the car 
and tho third unseen.” 

“ Bryan!” 

“Olive! Sister! 
this tu in:ss 2?” 

““T went to Tho Beeches to fetch him.” 

“ Did he know 2?” 

“Not until I told him.” 

“ Watson, what a time you're having! Suppose an 
inquisitive policeman had taken it into his head to pecp; 
then where would you two dear things have been ?” 

Descending from the car on to the road, coming round to 
where the young man was standing, Watson planted himself 
directly in front of him. The young man observed hin 
with a smile. 

“ Well, Watson, what docs this mean?” 

“It means that I regrct to have to tell you, in the prosenes 
of your sister, that. in spite of your youth, you're a scoundrel 
of a sort which I hoped only existed in fiction.” 

If the young man changed countenance it was only for a 
second. Ho smiled, not quite a frien ty smile. 

“And Ict mo tell you, Watson, without any sort of regr-t, 
also in the presence of my sister, that you're a scoundrel of a 
type which, if the annals of the Newgate Calendar are to be 
belleved, has been, and I fear stillis, an uncomfortably commoa 
one.” 

“ Bluff again! You're a master of it, voung man; but do 
you really think it will succeed again, with that behind ? ” 

“«That’ can be very easily explained.” 

“T've no doubt, after various fashions. Which is the one 
tht you have on the tip of your tongue this time ?”’ 

The young gentleman seemed not only unabashed, but 
neither hurt nor concerned. 

“Tl tell you. Olive, don’t wear that tragic countenance 
Your brother's hands are—comparatively bloodless. The 
tale I’m about to tell you is as simple as it’s true; and thors! 
I admit it has its gruesome side, there’s humour in it alo. 
You'll see presently why it was undesirable to tell the truth 
too soon.” 

The young gentleman's bearing could searcely have been 
more jaunty. He had his hands thrust into his jacket pockets. 
his head was cocked a little on one side; a passer-by would never 
have dreamed that he could be treating of so tragic a theme. 

“T met Mr. Halsey in the taproom of the Ploughman’'s 
Rest ; The Ploughman’s Rest, Watson. is our local hostelry— 
the quaintest place—I love it. He introduced himself to 
me as a friend of Mr. as well as Mrs. Blake, and at that time 
I should say he was about two parts drunk. After the house 
was closed he favoured me with his company as I started 
on my homeward way, and being then more than another 
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part drunk, he yarned ; his yarns instead of pleasing, offended 
me so much that I had to put him into a ditch and leave him 
there. There ended our first meeting. I met him in the 
grounds of The Beeches by the fish-pond.” 

‘“* When was that?” 

Mr. Watson asked the question. 

“ Friday ey 9 He had boen having a discussion 
with Blake, which had all but ended in Blake putting him 
into the pond as I put him into the ditch. He told me as 
much in his first sentence ; then added certain remarks, having 
reference to Mrs. Blake, which so ruffled ed naturally even 
temper that I all but did what Blake should have done. He, 
thinking that I meant to souse him, stepped back, and soused 
himself.” 

‘** You did not touch him ?”” 

“IT hadn't time; I might have done if I had had, but I 
hadn't ; I was perfectly willing to lay several fingers on him, 
he gave me no choice. He was nearer to the edge of the 
pond than he thought, and, stepping back, went in of his own 
accord, without the slightest hl from me. I admit that 
T was a little startled, and I waited tosee what would happen.” 

“You did wait?” 

“ Oh yes, I waited ; long enough to perceive that the water 
into which he had managed to tumble wasn’t very deep, 
and to see him scramble out again.” 

“Do you mean to say that he got out of the pond ?” 

“He was scrambling up the bank, and was as good as on 
the top of it, when T departed, with a few pleasant words of 
kindly farewell. If I had stayed until he was quite out 
the scrimmage would have started again, and for that I 
wasn’t anxious. I turned, and had gone perhaps half a 
dozen steps up the path, when I heard a splash. I didn’t 
look round, I took it for granted that it was caused by the 
awkward way in which he floundered out, and that, as it was 
followed by silence, he had reached dry land in safety.” 

“You say you took that for granted, you didn’t look to 
see?” 

“It didn’t occur to me till some hours afterwards that the 
silence might have had a different meaning to that I had 
given it; then I did begin to wish that I had looked round. 
I had a bad time on Friday night, as you, my dear Olive, 
observed.” 

‘‘T knew there was something wrong.” 

‘“* There wasn’t in your sense, only my imagination conjured 
up strange visions. As I have said, I wished that I had looked 
round, or even returned to start the scrimmage all over again. 
In the morning I went down to The Beeches, and heard.” 

He took off his green felt hat to indulge in the characteristic 
trick of rumpling his hair. 

‘““ Your coming, my dear Olive, with the car, gave me a 
notion. There wasn’t a soul about, that butler Johnnie had 
driven them all away. I jumped into the car and began to 
trra; there are several ways of turning, as probably, Watson, 
Olive has shown you. My way, then, was almost as awkward 
as some of hers. 

‘“*T was right round at the coach-house before I had really 
turned, close to the door. I opened the door, nipped in, 
lifted my gentleman out, drop him into the car, shut the 
door, and was clean away without, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, having been observed of any. I was fiving 
down the drive when I met the dog-cart, with old Hobden 
and a common copper on the seat at his back. 

‘‘ That gave me a little start when I saw them coming. but 
I'd thrown a rug over my passenger, and I realised that 
it was a case in which courage did it. So I pulled up and 
sent a message to you, dear Olive, and off I went azain. 
leaving old Hobden as unsuspicious as a lamb. Then I did 
go for quite a spin before I finally made up my mind to take 
my passenger to Rogate, leave him where he was, and lock 
the coach-house door.” 

“If your story’s true, I don’t understand why you should 
hare interfered in the first instance, why you didn’t leave 
hi~ in the coach-house at The Beeches ? ”’ 

‘“Don’t you, Watson? Perhaps you will understand, 
b®fore you’re very much older. Asa matter of fact, you are 
the immediate, direct, and sole cause of all that has happened, 
even of that.” 

He pointed a significant finger towards the back of the car. 

‘You impudent young rascal!” 

‘‘ Steady, Watson, steady! Neither my impudence nor 
my youth affects the issue, and I am no rascal. I repeat 
that you're the sole cause of all the trouble that’s come upon 
The Becches. You needn’t look black at me. Do you 
think I am easily frightened ?” 

“In what incredible sense do you mean to suggest that 
I've been the cause of what has happened ?” 

‘In every possible sense, and I'm going to prove it. Olive, 
this fellow is, of all the liars that ever lived, I should say the 
greatest. He has passed himself off to you, as well as to me, 
as a bachelor—a bachelor being a man who has never married. 
He lied to me most monstrously yesterday when he swore 
that he had never married ; since then I’ve seen a certified 
copy of his marriage certificate.” 

** You’ve seen a copy of my marriage certificate ?” 

‘Of one of your marriage certificates ; quite possibly, for 
all I know, you’ve been married on several occasions, and 
there are documents to show it. He married a girl who 
discovered very shortly afterwards what sort of a scoundrel 
he was ; living with him was like living in torment, so that she 
thanked her lucky star when, within little more than a year 
of their marriage, he deserted her.” 

‘* He deserted his wife ?”’ 

The question came from Miss Norton, who asked it with a 
strange look upon her face. 

“He deserted his wife, this delectable person.” 

‘“* Good heavens!” 

The exclamation came from Watson. 

‘* Save me from Heaven if Heaven has anything to do with 
suchas you. The next news, Olive, his wife had from him was 
that he was dead; quite possibly it was he himself who 
arranged that she should have that news. She believed it, and 
efter an interval she marricd again. Don't you see the 
tragedy that’s coming ?” 

“ Bryan! You don’t mean——’ 

“Yes, I do, I mean just that; she married Blake in her 
confiding innocence and ignorance. Mrs. Blake is this fellow’s 
deserted wife ; he came to The Beeches knowing that, because 
he knew it.” ane 


’ 
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“* Can’t we put him in tho car, take him back to The Becches, 
and drop him into the fish-pond? If you only knew, you 
beauty, how I'd love to do it!” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
Flight. 


Tne feeling possessed Doris Blake more and more that she 
was like a prisoner in a condemned cell, awaiting the coming 
of the executioner to lead her out to death. Gilbert Watson 
was to be her executioner ; he was coming to The Beeches ; 
she knew the day and hour of his arrival—exactly when he 
would appear to lcad her out to a shameful end. 

It seemed to her that Providence had marked her out with 
a pitiless hand to be the sport of a malignant fate. Why had 
she known this glimpse of happiness, if misery was so instantly 
to open and swallow her up for ever? Hers was the tale 
of the mouse and the cat; at the moment in which her heart 
leaped within her with the thought that she had escaped, 
her doom was settled. She thought sho had escaped from 
Gilbert Watson. 

When ho deserted her he had done her the greatest kindness 
of which, apparently, he was capable. When he died—that, 
she told herself, was the act of God; sho returned thanks to 
Him for the crowning mercy. The proofs of his death seemed 
incontestable; the whole story seemed so complete, had 
been given her with such minute detail; it had never occurred 
to her for a single instant to doubt its truth. Now she looked 
back, she was aware that the wish was father to the thought ; 
if it had not been so, she might have made more careful 
inquiries. How she wished she had! 

Then there had followed the days of her widowhood, in 
which she had refused to put on mou ; she had not the 
wherewithal to buy it if she had wished to. What a struggle 
it had been—an incredible struggle as she looked back at it. 
There had been days together in which she had gone without 
food. And her clothing—how she had darned and patched, 
cut up one old garment to make another decent, resorted to 
all ents of shifts to wear a decent appearance before the 
world ! 

She had thought that for her the good things of this world 
were at an end, before she had ever had them; that through 
long, drab, hard years she would struggle on to—God alone 
knew what. Then had come the prince of the fairy tale, 
and as with a touch of a magician’s wand the world was 
changed. 

She had been slow to understand what George Blake's 
persistence in cultivating her acquaintance might mean; she 
had grown almost to regard men as wild beasts, who were 
ever seeking a woman to devour. George Blake was a revela- 
tion—a new discovery, less man, as it seemed to her, than 
angel. 

Unconsciously to himself, she began to have for him a feeling 
which she certainly had never had for Gilbert Watson. Her 
heart leaped within her when for the first time he told her 
what was in his heart for her. Yet she was afraid—she under- 
stood now with how much cause. When he told her the same 
tale again and again, each time her fears returned, vague, 
indefinable, unspeakable ; but, in spite of her fears, there was 
joy within her. And in the end it was the joy which triumphed 
because Georgo Blake would have it so. 

He had the subtlest way of winning a woman to his will— 
or at least she thought so—and the sweetest. He held open 
the gate of Paradise and beckoned her in, with a gesture which 
for a thousand thousand reasons there was no resisting. The 
time came when she no longer even feigned resistance, and in 
they went together, and for once in history the promisc 
proved less than the performance. 

It is given to few to know all that happiness may be made to 
mean—she knew. And the knowledge so enveloped her in an 
atmosphere of its own that she forgot that she had ever lived 
in any other. And then there had been talk of the old friend 
George Blake had met, how he had asked him to come and see 
them, if Doris did not mind. As if she did—an old friend of 
his! There should bekilled for him the fatted calf ; he should 
indeed be made the welcome guest. 

On the Tuesday she had seen lying on her husband’s writing- 
table an envelope addressed to Gilbert Watson. By some 
chance, which came about naturally enough, the visitor's 
actual name had never been mentioned in her hearing. She 
had spoken of him laughingly to her husband as the ** W.G.,” 
which letters stood for the ‘‘ Welcome Guest,” in the same 
spirit he had spoken of him in the same way to her. She was 
the least curious of women; being, perhaps, in that altogether 
not healthy state in which all her interests were in her home. 
They were enough for her, engrossing her whole being, filling 
every nook and cranny of her thoughts. The man was her 
husband's friend—well! Her husband did not mention his 
name—-still well. He was coming to see them—better. He 
would be the welcome guest. 

Then came tho envelope. Language fails to describe the 
feelings with which she saw the name in her husband's writing. 
It was as if the foundations of the world had given way, 
and chaos come again. Such a horror of great darkness swept 
over her that for a period of time which she never was able to 
measure—it might have been seconds, minutes, or hours— 
she was as one gone blind. And when, as it seemed, she fought 
her way out of the blacknes3, her sight was still imperfect. 
And so it remained ; she had never seen clearly since. She 
had lost her sense of perspective, so that she was conscious of 
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blundering through a world in which all things seemed strange. 
She _ put one question to the butler, and that one had been 
enough. 

‘Cox, is the name of the gentleman who is coming to. 
morrow Gilbert Watson, of Long Hinton?” 

“Yes, ma’am; ‘ Gilbert Watson, Esq., Long Hinton’— 
that is the address to which Mr. Blake sends his letters.” 

The butler's answer supplied her with all the information she 
dreaded. There might be two Gilbert Watsons in the world, 
or several ; there could not be two Gilbert Watsons of Long 
Hinton. Long Hinton! Although she did not know it, the 
name had all the time been packed away in some scerct cavity 
of her brain, and now came out to mock at her. The lies he 
had told her about Long Hinton, his uncle’s place, to which he 
was heir ! 

He would be a rich man some day—a man of importance ; 
what honour he had conferred on her by stooping to her level 
for a wife! She had not been married long before she di:- 
covered that his uncle, of Long Hinton, had sworn never to 
speak to or communicate with her husband again ; he must not 
dare to show his face within miles of the house which he ha: 
told her would one day be his. Yet almost up to the hour of 
his desertion he had always described himself, especially 
when he was in his cups, as Gilbert Watson, of Long Hinton. 

This was the welcome guest, the man who would be with 
them to-morrow, George Blake’s friend; she had ccased to 
think of George Blake as her husband the moment she had sccn 
that name upon the envelope. Her husband was the weleoinc 
guest ; George Blake—God wot what he was to her. He wax 
not dead ; she had been fooled, tricked, deluded ; possibly he 
had done it of set intention. She knew him; it was just onc 
of those things which he would do, having his own evil reasons 
for doing it. 

Possibly he knew that in the eyes of the world she was Georce 
Blake's wife—had known it all along; had preferred, again 
with a sinister purpose, to hold his tongue. So soon as his 
foot passed the threshold he would have her at his mercy— 
and she knew it. He could shame her in all the many ways 
in which it is possible to shame a woman ; from her knowledge 
of his character nothing seemed more likely than that he 
would drag her gleefully down before them all, jeering each time 
that she tumbled in the mire. Better—better death than that. 

It was that thought which had her, more and 
more as the hours went by—better death than such a shame. 
When, in the hour of her agony, she made open confession t» 
George Blake, she still witheld the name of the man whom sho 
had married, she had not dared to tell him that the man whom 
he called his old friend was the man who had shamed him and 
her, and who presently should shame them infinitely morc. 

As she told her tale to Blake, even with her new, blurre:! 
vision. she could see that there was murder on his face—fcr 
very little he would have killed her. Had she even let fall a 
hint that the man was Gilbert Watson she was quite sure that 
he would have murdered him. She was conscious, as she con- 
fronted the man whose intimate she had been for more than 
three years, that, all in a moment, his whole nature was 
changed, that a frenzied desire had risen up within him to have 
an oye for an eye, so that he would have counted it nothing to 
take the man, even when he was a guest in his own house, by 
the throat and choke the life out of him. 

She was quite certain that he would not have rested until one 
or other of them was dead. So she had not dared to hint at 
his name, though it was always present, in staring letters, as 
that of the executioner who shortly would hail her to ignominy 
which would never die, even though she herself were dead. 

Again and again that Thursday afternoon she asked hersclf 
what she should do to escape ; to each repetition of her ques- 
tion the answer was the same. Surely if she weie to die it 
would be as well to choose the fashion of her death hersclf, 
and not leave the choice to her executioner. If she knew him. 
he would choose that of which all the attendant circumstanc:8 
would be the most shameful, painful, and horrible for her. 

If she could have got a poison she would have taken, 
unhesitatingly, that way out ; orevenarevolver. She went in 
search of George Blake—in vain. She took a razor out of its 
case, then could not use it ; that gleaming edge against her su‘t 
white skin! Her physical repugnance was greater than hcr 
desire to die. She reproached herself for a coward ; but she 
returned the razor to its case. As the day went on both her 
self-reproaches and her terrors grew ; the clock was nearing thc 
hour, already in all probability the executioner was on his way. 
Should she sit still and wait for him to open the door ? 

She was in that mood when at last she did the mad thing slic 
did do. She was sitting at her work-table, pretending to work 
at some gorgeous piece of embroidery ; she at any rate had 
schooled herself to sit still and not to wander like some mad 
thing aimlessly here and there. She took the scissors to snip 
a thread of silk; a thought occurred to her. People had 
escaped with the help of a pair of scissors—sharp scissors. 

With a pair of sharp scissors an artery could casily be severed 
—and, she had always understood, painlessly. She did net 
stay to consider—to think. She plunged the points of the 
scissors she was holding into her throat, and, almost in the san:e 
instant, drew them out again. 

The result of the incision she had made brought her quickly 
to the considering point; blood gushed out on to the tab!.. 
Snatching up her work, pressing it to her neck, she felt i- 
getting wet between her fingers. Would she bleed to death ” 
At least not there. The baby was asleep in his cradle. She 
hurried to him, blood dripping off her garments as she went. 
She did not dare to kiss him when she gained his side; her 
fingers, as she clutched it, stained his ay A drop 
of blood fell on the sleeping infant’s check ; he started. Sho 
saw he was about to wake ; she fled in horror to her*bedroor:. 

There, some remnants of sense returning, she pressed 
a piece of old linen several times folded to her neck ; a strip 0 
linen she bound round and round as tightly as she could bear 
it. Her clothes were blood. stair.ed ; she could not go out of thc 
house in those. 

Tearing them off, making their condition worse as she did Fo. 
she crammed them into the back of the cupboard, put on others 
anyhow, and fled from The Beeches. No one saw her goine. 
and probably the explanation was a simple one. There was 
a sound of hoofs coming up the drive; George Blake was 
returning. It was not unlikely that the whole attention of 
the household was centred on the master’s homecoming ; 
the mistress’s flight went unobserved. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
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PicTuRE to your- 
self a world of 
shadows. Green 
shadows, coming 
and going with the 
everlasting change 
of a light unseen, 
as behind a waving 
green - gauze cur- 
tain. A world 
beautiful beyond 
compare were it 
not for the cold, 
dumb silence, mysterious and fascinating; were it not 
also for the dread of unknown evils that might lurk 
behind thosc shadows. Such the great underworld of 
the sca. 

Here is no sound—that is the abiding terror of the place. 
The silence is appalling. It seems tense, like a drawn 
wire. You feel it must snap, but it never docs. 

Such silence would drive a human being mad. The 
silence of the great deserts is nothing to it, nor the stillness 
of the vast heights, nor the quict on a ship in mid-ocean, 
For here, of all horrors, is a world full of life, teeming 
with creatures that can make no sound—they are 
dumb. 

Here are all other things, colour run riot, heat, cold, 
life, death, strife, and love, but there is no noise, not 
so much as a whisper. 

The anemones on the floor strike the eye first by reason 
of their colour, Pink, salmon, and coral such as brush 
never painted, delicate as a dream ; red, flaming, angry 
blood-red ; purple of a horrible livid hue that no upper 
thing of air could assume—unless it be some strange, 
weird orchid ; white of more than snowy virginity, and a 
dozen others. 

Shrimps’ Deadly Enemies. 

These things, these squat, fleshy, plant-like tubes live: 
Look at their rows of tentacles, and seco whether they 
live. 

Let a shrimp come paddling along and touch one. In 
a flash there is a convulsion within the thing. The 
tentacles writhe, and clutch, and writhe again, like the 
arms of a dozen blind men in agony. Perhaps they miss 
and the shrimp goes off like a thin thread of light. Per- 
haps they catch and then the thing folds suddenly inwards, 
and is still, Only after a long time does the horror 
open, and eject the empty shell of what was once a 
shrimp. oe : 

I have seen one—it may have been six inches high or 
more—catch and, what is more, hold a fish of half a pound 
in weight. 

One moment it was a motionless vegetable. Next 
moment it was a hungry, clutching, straining, purposeful 
thing—blind and objectionable. The fish was caught 
sideways and lashing forward. One could see the beautiful 
silver sides heave and ripple under the convulsive struggle. 
But the exquisite salmon-pink horror of an anemone 
kept on working the luckless scaly one back, always 
back. 


he fish did not escape. 
Those, ied weird things are the filters of the sea. 


It is their business to keep the sea clean. To purify that 
green world. To remove flesh in particles, in atoms of 
microscopic floating minuteness. To catch, and to hold, 
and to retain all superfluities that that world may not 
become unclean, foul, and eventually dead. That is 
their business; for that they hold the charter of life. 
They, even they, are a cog in the great wheel. 

Mussels and Green Fog. 

So, too, are the mussels. A bivalve, differently built- 
Another scheme of complex life from the anemone, and 
related only in common purpose. Take two buckets of 
sea-water, one with mussels in and onc without. Both 
will resemble green fog. Leave them for a night. In 
the morning you will be somewhat sur prised to find the 
abode of the mussels quite clear ; whilst the bucket without 
them will be still like green fog—all clouded. 

But, to return to the anemones, it may not be generally 
known that they move, are capable of locomotion. They 
do not go in for racing ; speed could scarccly be called their 
forte. They just move ; and a snail is as an express train 
to a wheel-barrow, compared to them. 

I have watched the process. First the stem of the 
ancmone bends—its head droops to the ground. You 
think it is about to dic. Then it lifts one side of the disc- 
like base upon which it stands, draws it in, and lifts up 
the other side, which it stretches out. 

The proceeding is like a snail’s method of perambu- 
lation. But it is of the essence of slowness, so slow that 
you cannot see the motion. At least the individual I 
watched took twenty minutes bowing his head to the 
earth alone. Then I went away. (He lived on the south- 
cast coast, near Dover, that ancmonc.) 

Most of this “frantic hustling” takes place at night. 
Why at night I don’t know. Perhaps they are ashamed 
of the lack of hurry. If an anemone finds himself situated 
in a position lacking in food, he shifts to a better. 
Apparently it takes starvation to shift them, but perhaps 
love—or what passes for such—makes them roam. 

If one of these creatures finds something that moves, 
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A Vivid Picture of the 
Green World under the Sea. 


By F. St. MARS. 


which has a hankering after whelk shells in which hermit 
crabs reside. How it gets upon these is unknown. 

Speaking of crabs reminds ono that these are the 
cleaners of the ocean. It is the crabs that have the last 
word in every submarine dispute. 

In a sense they resemble vultures. They come from 
“nowhere in particular,” are apparently created out of 
space, just as vultures are or seem to be. Moreover, there 
a to be no place where the crabs aro not. 

‘ake a typical scene. The still cold green of this silent 
world, a flat bottom of sand, and—nothing. Not a 
living, moving creature in sight, which is absurd, for the 
place is teeming really, but because tho creatures aro 
quite nrotionless they are invisible. 

There are hundreds of plaice, flounders, and dabs alone. 
To say nothing of sand ecls, gobies, skates, and a dozen 
others. All motionless, watching to kill or be killed. 

If they move to kill something they give away the 
secret of their presence, and some other something is as 
likely to kill them. Being sand colour they vanish 
directly they are still. 

Suddenly a fish falls slowly, writhing and lashing from 
above. It has escaped some enemy, only to die of its 
wounds, 

Swarms of Crabs. 

There are no crabs ? You are quite sure there aro no 
crabs? Yes! Now the fish touches the bottom, and 
dies—look! In every direction as far as you can sco 
along the sandy floor are crabs. All moving inwards from 
a wide radius, the centre of which circle is that dead fish. 

And gradually more crabs grow up out of the murky 
green haze, and yet more, till the whole floor of the sea 
is dotted with them—all moving inwards. It would 
seem almost as if they had sprung up through the sand 
itself—since they were not “‘ evoked ” out of space. 

That is just what they did do. They were there all the 
time—waiting—motionless ; buried just beneath the 
sand. Only their eyes, those extraordinary eyes placed 
on the ends of stalks, were uncovered, watching for—this. 

Directly a crab secs another crab rise up literally out of 
the ground, and move off into the haze, it does likewise. 
For vision is limited in the green-fog-like sea, so cach 
crab watches his neighbour. Thus the advent of food 
in any spot becomes speedily known for a great distance— 
almost as if the news was telegraphed along the floor 
of this strange underworld. 

The Fighting Lobster. 

Most sea creatures are beautifully, though not necessarily 
brightly, coloured. Tho lobster is both. In his war 
paint he is a living marvel. Blue armour he wears, of 
such a colour as we aro accustomed to associate with 
certain gems. He, too, is a scavenger, a cleaner of the 
ocean, Like tho crab he is, also, an insatiable fighter. 

They will quarrel over that dead fish, crab and crab, 
crab and lobster, or lobster and lobster. The mero 
proximity of one will cause a fight. They like fighting, 
I think, seem unhappy without it, yet if possible they 
would appear to be inclined to exclusiveness, solitariness, 
Fate, however, has made them eaters of carrion, and they 
must congregate, This largely, though not solely, 
causes the upset. 

The lobster is masterful, intolerant, impossible. The 
spirit of the castle is born in him. He seizes a hole or 
cranny and holds it, if he can, in solitary grandeur. Yet 
will he follow an enemy a great distanco day after day, 
night after night, for perhaps a week. This I have known. 

Nor need the enemy be a lobster. Anything will do, 
an octopus or two big crabs. Limbs are lost in these 
fights, more frequently the big pinchers or fighting 
weapons, These—so large that they often almost weigh 
down the owner—are naturally the first to be seized— 
perhaps because of their weight the first to snap off. 

The lobster grows, but his shell does not grow; ho 
casts his shell. That is a dangerous time for the lobster. 
The new shell is soft and uscless ; exposure is required 
to harden it. The creature itself is weak, seemingly from 
the effort. Then is the crabs’ chance to get their own 
back. The crab never misses a chance. 


Romance of the Deep. 

The lobster seeks holes in the rocks. Even here is not 
safety. The conger may come, and the conger is the terror 
of all lobsters. 

I have known a female lobster cast her shell in the open. 
She was exhausted, spent, and on her back, and tho 
crabs, seeing this, began to gather, to glide sideways 
from the shadows, like vultures. 

But the male was at hand. He appeared—-hackwards— 
shooting through the water like a released spring. He, 
at least, never wavered. Perhaps he had fought hard for 
his mate. Could it be that he loved her? Be that as it 
may, the crabs retired in haste—the lobster seemed to 
be baking for them. 

Then he gently lifted that female on to her legs—in 
spite of the hugo claws, of the unavoidable clumsiness, 
the tenderness of tho action was evident. Nor was that 
all. He knew the sca, and tho cruelty of the sea; 
especially he knew the crabs. So ho carried her to a hole 
among the rocks, and mounted guard outside, till such 
time as the hardening of her shell relieved his anxiety. 

A knight in the days of chivalry and chain-armour 
could haye done no more. Many since then have done 


to which it can hang on, it is delighted. There is one kind far less, 


Said Blank unto hie chums one day, 
I never pay to eee Skene play, because 


“1 doesn’t rub hard, 


But I gets the shine. 
I uses GLOBE.” 


Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid: Paste, 
1d., 2d., 4d., and Jarger tins. Liquid, 
2d., 6d., and 1s., Sprinkler-top cans. 
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aviation —a_ vivid 
impression of the 
sensations of flight, a 
“Who's Who” of pro- 
minent flying-men, 
woncerful photo- 
graphs of all types 
of aeroplanes in flight 
—ia splendid article 
covering all these 
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“Tl tell you chaps the reason 
I’'va won a Season,” 


Turn to page 420. 
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Y EDIGREE-HUNTING is really a 
most fascinating hobby, and no 
special knowledge is required. If 
you wish to discover all about 
yourself you merely journey down 
to the town or village wherein your 
or grandfather, was born, 


father, : ; 
search the parish registers for his baptismal 
certificate. 

This certificate will give the names of his 


father and mother, your ‘ather and 
grandmother, or great-grandfather and great- 
randmother, as the case may be. Their life- 
istories you trace in outline in their turn 
by baptismal, marriage, and burial certificates, 
and so on. eee Sei 
As you progress backwards, you w up 
a sketch family tree in your notebook, addi 
to it whatever memoranda about the ager 
local gossip is able to afford you. , You \ 
frequently find hug Ce this, some flattering, 
some the reverse. Never mind; put it all 
down. Remember it is ‘‘ not necessarily for 
publication,” as the newspapers say. 
Very often you will stumble across relatives 
in the course of your investigations, second 
or third cousins, great-uncles, and great- 
aunts. You will never previously have 
heard of their existence, in all probability, 


Hosax: “ Is Jaysmith what you would call 
‘a clever man?” 
» -Tomdix: “ Yes. Why, he can pick up an 
umbrella and walk off with it just as if it 
belonged to him.” 

é @eeee 

Latte Girt: “ Were you with Noah in 

the ark, grandpa?” 


Grandpa : “ No, my dear ; I was not there.” 
Little Girl : “ Then, why have you not been 
drowned ?” 
eeee 
SILLY BOY. 


Miss Withers (showing photograph of her- 
sel) : “ I’m afraid it’s rather ae 

Johnny (inexperienced, aged 19) : “* Yes, but 
t's just like you.” 
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The Right way to Dis- 
cover all about your 


Antecedents. 
By GENEALOGIST. 


nor they of yours, but you will almost 
assuredly be welcome, nevertheless, and likely 
as not they will afford you valuable assistance 
in the shape of extracts from family Bibles, 
or family papers, wills, leases, and suchlike. 
It is even within the bounds of possibility 


and | that P heed inquiries may result in substantial 


ae to hg ge ms ed who = 
un up igree orkshire 

summer discovered quite une tedly that 
he was the rightful heir-at-law to a nice little 


freehold farm. 

Such cases, however, are exceptional. 
Usually the pedi hunter has to be content 
with establishing the antiquity, or otherwise, 


ag family. a 

jurprizes may await you, aps pleasant 

ones. You may be a very sane individual 

yourself, yet your ancestors of three or four 

generations back may have been quite im- 
rtant personages in their way. You ma: 
d their effigies on sculptured tombs, th 

brasses decorating old oaken panels, their 


coats-of-arms blazoned on antique, high- | i 


backed family pews. 

Of course, as regards ultimate success, a 
great deal depends on the commonness or 
otherwise of your patronymic. A man 
named Smith or Brown, for example, will 


OST men know how to use 
their arms, except when 
crippled or paralysed : and even 
in those instances where men 
have been born without arms, 
they have made up for the 
deficiency by playing the 
piano, or doing carpentry or needlework with 
their toes. 

Take cats born with five legs, or rabbits 
born with six, even these have managed to 
use them all. The centipede, who has 
thirty-four, walks with the greatest precision 
on each one in regular order, Yet there are 
quite a number of cases in Nature of creatures 
who have given up using such things. 

For instance, on the island of Medeira in 
the North Atlaatic Ocean many beetles have 
renounced flying. Once upon a time they 
flew like other beetles with wings. But 
the island is so small that for countless 
seasons the creatures have found flying not 
absolutely necessary, and now acronautics is 
with them a thing of the past. 

In our country there is a race of fluffy 
brown and yellow moths that never use 


their tongues or proboscides. Now a proboscis { 


is more to a moth than a tongue is to a man— 


WEEKLY. 


find considerable difficulty in tracing his 
fin coi Shereas it will be s far casier 
matter to a person named Postlethwaite or 
Eldershaw. 

Given patience, however, and timo, coupled 
with average luck, and almost anybody can 
trace his ancestors back to the period when 
church registers begin. This usually dates 
from about the year 1600, although some 
few registers go back to as early as 1538, but 
these are the exceptions. 

Once his scarc carries him beyond the 
date at which the particular registers he is 
dealing with an, however, the ave 
inquirer finds himself all at sea. Nor 
there, truth to tell, much to be gained, as a 
— rule, Wy attempting to carry a pedigree 

any further. 


Supposing, however, you have sueceeded 
in tracing your , Bay, the year 
1600, you can rest ly content. You 
have a family tree extending backwards for 
over three centuries, and not one man in a 


thousand can say as much. You possess | Pe” 


also, if you have been diligent in your in- 
quiries and observant, & small volume of 
regarding these same ancestors, their 


littl more for @ ‘ ‘ong binding 
and you have a iy heirlbom that 
you will be proud to hand 
descendants, and they to theirs 
turn. 


when eating, of course. It is the whole 
mouth, with which it sucks honey from 
flowers. 


But several of these bombyces—as they 
are called—for some curious reason have 
given up drinking altogether. And now 
their pages are so weak and small from 
neglect that they could scarcely use them 
if they tried. Some even have no tongues 
left at all. 

The same thing has happened with legs 
and wings amongst other moths. In quite 
‘eight different species of winter moths the 
females have tiny wings they never use. 
Then, by way of contrast, there is a moth 
out in June that has six wings instead of the 
usual four. The extra two stick out of the 
hind wings, like little pearly lobes, and are 
of no use to the creature—in fact they are 
rather in the way. 

When it comes to legs, quite a large number 
of our English butterflies walk on four legs 
in spite of the fact that they have six. The 
front pair has become weak, for want of use, 
and has degenerated into a sort of washing 
apparatus for the creature to clean its eyes 
and antenne with. 


| But it is not only insects that have limbs 


down to your| What I did say, 
in their|that the keepers should never have allowed 
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HE PENNED IN HIS PIGS, 


Smart Youth: "I make my living by wy 


Rustic 2“ So do I.” 
Smart Youth: “I wouldn't take you for an 


author. 
Rustic: “I’m not. Iva a dealer én pige.” 
eer* 
Tam told, sir, that you said yesterday 1 
ought to be placed in a lunatic asylum.” 
A base er, my dear sir, I assure you. 
and I like to be exact, wos 


you to escape.” 


aaa 


they can't use. Among the curious serpent 
race known as amphistsnas, re aro 48 
few species in the same plight. Now, the 
amphistwjaa ought to have been a newt, 
but some other force of Nature wanted to 
make him into a serpent. 

A slow quarre] ensued, extending over a 
period of five thousand years or so, during 
which the creature became more and move 
like a snake. And the result is that at the 
promet day this particular sort of amphis- 

gna is something like a blindworm, only 
with two silly little legs sticking out of its 
chest below the head. These legs are almost 
useless, except for a certain amount of 
unnecessary clawing and scraping. 

None of these cases are monstrosities or 
cripples. They are simply like the ostrich, 
which, in spite of being a bird, possesses wings 
that never lift {t more than a few inches 
from the ground. Nor are they forced to 
abandon the use of their limbs, as underground 
fish eros the eternal darkness are forced to 
abandon their eyes. They could use them 
if they chose to, but, because they have not 
chosen to, the neglected organs have become 


weak. 

With human beings it is altogether different. 
If a man {s born with legs he cannot use, 
it follows that there is something seriously 
wrong with them, such as paralysis. Nature 
cannot catch him tripping in the way she 
catches the less intelligent animals. The 
only thing she can do to make him look 
grotesque is to bring him into the world 
without arms or legs. 
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Wr N the face of it, a Dissolution fs a 

simple matter enough. As a 

e matter of fact, it is a complex 

matter involving a considerab!e 

XY amount of work complicated by a 

vast deal of red tape. In the 

first place, Parliament cannot be 

dissolved while it is actually sitting. There- 

fore, when a Government decides to go to the 

country, the first thing is for the Ministers to 

advise the King to prorogue Parliament, 

in other words, to declare the existing session 
at an end. 

For the purpose of pro Parliament, 
his Majesty calls a Council, which, having 

rformed its work, ceases to sit. But it may 

called again immediately, perhaps with only 
a few minutes interval, for the purpose of 
advising the King to dissolve Parliament. 

The moment this is done, Parliament ceases 
to exist. A Royal Proclamation under the 
Great Seal is issued to that effect, and every 
constituency is without a representative. 
This Proclamation dissolves not only the 
House of Commons, but also the House of 
Lords. It makes a clean sweep, and the 
executive power is for the time vested in the 
Lord Chancellor and the Privy Council. 

Now the way is clear for a General Election, 
and the personage who takes the first necessary 
steps in pulling the leading strings is the 
Clerk of the Crown, whose full and proper title 
fs Clerk to the Crown in Chancery. Ho it is 
who makes out and issues all writs for the 
election of Members of the House of Commons 
fon England and Scotland, and he has the 


“When Brown in an aeroplane thought he would fl 
Did small boys yell; ‘‘Cheeryso! Bleery*o'’s on high’ 


fares’ 


Their Decease Paves 
the Way for a General 


Election. 


custody of all returns, and of all poll books. 
The writs, over 500 in number, have been 
made ready long before, and are issued at 
once in one batch to the various returning 


officers. 
In the case of a county, the h Sheriff, 
who is the returning officer, is allowed two days 


after receipt of the writ in which to give 
notice of the day of election, buat in the case of 
boroughs the returning officer must give 
notice either on the day on which he receives 
the writ or on the following day. 

Counties are 
receipt of on wi ant We oy * election, 
but boroughs four . it is 
allowed for island ponetitcensten fike the 
Orkneys or Shetlands. In reckoning time 
for election ings, Sundays and public 
holidays such as Christmas and Good y 
do not count. 

The writs for Ireland, which number 101, 
are issued in Dublin, and proceed from the 
Irish Privy Council. The Clerk of the Crown 
has nothing directly to do with them. 

Writs for a General Election are printed on 
parchment, and are nowadays dispatched by 

t. Those for Great Britain are not dumped 

to the nearest letter-box, but are taken to 

the General Post Office by a clerk who is 
known as Messenger to the Great Seal. 

He takes a receipt for his big batch of 
postal matter, and there his services are for 
the time being at an end. The only writs 
that are not delivered by post are those for 
London, which are delivered by hand to the 
various returning officers. 


allowed nine days between the | e 


The election over, the writs are returned to 
the Clerk of the Crown, and, after being sorted, 
are carefully locked away for further reference. 
At the close of a Parliament they are sent to 
the Record Office, and there the visitor may 
inspect writs running back for some 700 years. 
The earliest in existence dates back to 
a.D.1213. 

The polling books, too, are kept, but only 
for the short period of a year and a day. 
There is a room under the House of Lo 
devoted to these mountains of paper. 

When the elections are all completed, a 
day {s appointed by Royal Proclamation 
for Parliament to assemble. But even then 
it is not a» Parliament untfl a Speaker has 
been appointed. There is a good deal of 
formality connected with the proceeding. 


The House receives a message from the King 
Lokam, | his desire and pleasure that a 
Speaker should be elected. At that the Clerk 


of the House stands up, and, without saying 
a word, points to a member who at once rises 
and proposes that such and such a member— 
usually the same who held the office in the last 
Parliament—should “take the chair of this 
House as Speaker.” 

The momentous business of choosing the 
Speaker having been concluded, the elected 
Speaker is called to the Bar of the House of 
Lords, where he receives Royal approval of 
his election. He then claims, on Ais part of 
the Commons, the “ancient privileges of 
their House, freedom of speech, and immunity 
from arrest.” These the Crown, through the 
Lord Chancellor, formally grants. 

The only mntaks formality is the “ taking 
of the oath” by the members of the new 
House. Tables are placed along the floor of 
the House, a number of Testaments laid upon 
them, and the new M.P.’s having taken the 
oath, and their seats, Parliament is itself 
again. 


HE GOT AN INKING, TOO. 


Williams (shaking his fountain pen)! 
sy obi have no tdea how easily these psn 
run ” 

His Neighbour (trying to e the splashes) 1 
“* Oh, I have an inkling.” ae # 


ae he say he knew me when I was & 


“No; he sald he knew you when he was 
a boy!” 


SHOPEEEPER (to commercial traveller) 
“Can’t give you an order. Quite over: 
stocked.” ; : 

Traveller: “* Let me at least show you my 
samples ? ” 

Shopkeeper: “Spare yourself the trouble. 
I can’t look at them.” 

Traveller: ‘Then will you allow me ta 
look at them myself? It is three wooks since 
I have seen them.” 


o 7 
"> If not, what hanosned ? 
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Some Stories of Portugal’s King. 


Ir is one of those open secrets that are known and 
discussed by everybody that King Manuel of Portugal 
is coming here to see if it is possible to secure an English 
princess as a wife. 

King Manuel is now the only bachelor king in Europe, 
and it would be idle to deny that there is great com- 
petition for his hand among the Courts possessing marriage- 
able princesses. The only daughter of the German 
Emperor, Princess Victoria, is one of the names rumour 
has put forward, but when the German Press found that 
the chances were all in favour of an English princess 
being chosen, they somewhat haughtily announced that 
King Manuel was not good enough for the hand of 
“ Princesschen.” 

Princess Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg was another young 
lady whose name was coupled with that of Manuel, but 
she effectually stopped the tongue of rumour by marry- 
ing somebody else. 

Of the two English princesses suggested as eligible 
wives, very little is known of one, and the other is remark- 
able for a pretty wit. This, by the way, had an airing 
when another royal match was suggested, the Princess 
observing somewhat pore that she had no intention 
of marrying a man who looked like a monkey. 

Manuel, however, is in little danger of this sort of 
criticism, for he is rather a pleasant-looking youngster, 
very clever, and very good-humoured. Before the 
tragedy that made him a king, he was little known outside 
Portugal except as a quiet, rather bookish young man, 
but in his own country the wish was often expressed 
that he, and not the then Crown Prince, should succeed 
King Carlos. 

There was, of course, nothing in the way of a political 
party to give expression to this wish, but nevertheless it 
was expressed very often in the course of private conversa- 
tions by men who knew the two Princes and who realised 
that in Manuel’s character there was the makings of a 
rood and wise King. These men scarcely expected that 
their wishes would be fulfilled, and it now remains to be 
zccn whether or not their prophecies as to his kingliness 
will come true. 

Within the last year he and his mother, who adores 
him, have done everything in their power to make him 
popular with his people. 

After the earthquake in Portugal last spring the young 
King set off at once for the desolated district, where he 
devoted himself to helping and comforting the sufferers. 

In one tottering house he found several bakers 
courageously making bread for the starving people. He 
praised them for their courage in the face of such terrible 
danger and shook hands with them all round. 

Near by a man was dying in frightful agony, and the 
doctor was deploring the want of a certain drug to soothe 
his last minutes. Manuel ran to his motor-car and 
returned with a bottle. ‘I brought some with me,” he 
explained. “I thought it might be necessary.” 

Another instance of his resourcefulness deserves to be 
told. 

Two cyclists were returning to Lisbon after a long ride 
in the country. When they were descending a steep hill 
at a rather lonely part of the road one of them was thrown 
from his machine and seriously injured. The other 
cyclist tried every desperate means to bring his companion 
back to consciousness, but in vain, and to his intense 
relief a motor-car came tearing along on its way to Lisbon. 

The cyclist made frantic signals for the car to stop, and 
when it had slowed down a young man jum out and 
came running to ask what was wrong. The cyclist 
recognised him at once as King Manuel, but the young 
King waved aside his stammering apologies for having 
stopped the car and helped to carry the injured man to 
his own seat beside Queen Amelie, while he sat beside 
the chauffeur. 

They drove to a chemist’s shop in the nearest village ; 
but the chemist pronounced the case too serious for him 
to deal with, and they had to go right on to Lisbon. 

There was some little excitement in the hospital when 
the King and Queen appeared supporting the bloodstained 
cyclist, Both remained beside the man until a slight 
operation had been performed and he had recovered 
consciousness, and subsequently they drove him home. 

On the other hand, there is a delightful story told of 
how one of his Ministers caught his youthful Majesty 
kissing a pretty girl. “Is your Majesty not aware,” he 
said, with the air of one who disapproved very much 
indeed, but wished to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb, “ that a Constitutional monarch should never act 
without first consulting his Ministers ?” : 

“In affairs of State I am certainly Constitutional,” 
Manuel told him; “but in such matters as this I am 
absolute. And who knows but he kissed her again ? 
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ft You never can sell it for what it cost you. 


“When Brown in an aeroplane thought he would fly. 
What happened? we ask you, and wait your reply, 
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INSUFFICIENT. 

* I rrrep to compliment that opera singer, but he seems 
offended.” 

“What did you say?” 

“*T said I considered him the greatest living tenor.” 

“ You should have told him that he is the greatest tenor 
that ever lived and that after his death real music can 
only survive Wy means of the gramophone. He would 
have thought that just about Lit the mark.” 
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A WEIGHTY ANSWER. 

_A Kentisn farmer ordered a two-pound loaf from the 
village baker to be delivered daily at the farm, while the 
baker, in return, agreed to purchase two pounds of the 
farmer's butter week by week. 

A short time ago the baker disputed the weight of the 
butter, and the matter was taken into the law courts. 

“Well!” said the magistrate to the farmer, “of course, 
you are prepared to bring your weights and scales into 
court!” 

“No, sir, I am not!’’ was the prompt reply. ‘ The 
fact is—I don’t use any for the baker!” 

“Not use any?” repeated the magistrate. ‘ Then 
how do you weigh his two pounds of butter, may I ask ?” 

“With one of them two-pound loaves he sends me!” 
was the prompt and convincing answer. 
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LONDON’S OLDEST BUILDING. 

Lonpon’s newest “ sight ”’—her oldest building—has 
just been thrown open to the public, and may be visited 
on Tuesdays or Fridays by those who wish to inspect this 
link with an historic past. 

The Chapel of the Pyx was built on the south side of 
Westminster Abbey in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
and the dark, square chamber is practically the same 
to-day as it was in those distant Saxon times when it was 


rected. 

The building was meant to be a treasure house, and for 
many years all the chief treasures of the English regalia 
here reposed. There was the sword which knighted 
Henry II., the Saxon crown and sceptre, the gauntlet worn 
by King John of France at the battle of Poictiers, and 
other such relics of deep historical significance. 

But, unfortunately, none of these objects remain with 
usnow. They were all stolen, and not by outside enemies, 
but by a treacherous sub-prior of Westminster who himself 
carried off the bulk of the treasures, which were never 
afterwards heard of or discovered. 

All things considered, therefore, we are lucky to be 
left in possession of even one link with the old Saxon 
kings. And this we do possess: it is the sapphire that 
was taken from the tomb of Edward the Confessor, and 
to-day it shines from the cross by which the crown of 
Great Britain is surmounted. 

But although the Chapel of the Pyx no longer contains 
its treasures, the visitor to Westminster should not forget 
to pay this old chamber a visit, remembering its associa- 
tions with the earlier history of this country. 
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WHY HE COMPLAINED. 

** TWENTY-FIVE years ago I bought a clock from you,” 
said the wry-faced mortal as he sat down in the only chair 
the jeweller’s shop boasted. “Do you remember the 
occurrence ? ” 

**I certainly do not,” answered the elderly jeweller, 
but I'll take your word for it if you say you did.” 

“Well, I did. It was twenty-five years ago last 
Monday.” 

“* Remember what you paid for it 2” 

* Yes, I paid you two pounds.” 

* Ever had to get it repaired ? * 

ge No.” 

* It’s a pretty good clock, then, isn’t it?” 

* Oh, yes, the clock’s all right! But I’ve found out 
something about it that you didn’t tell me.” 

“ Really 2?” 

“Yes. When I bought it I asked you how often I'd 
have to wind it. You said once a week.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, I’ve just found out that it'll go eight days with- 
out winding 

* Certainly ; most clocks are eight-day clocks. That's 
to allow for your forgetting to wind it sometimes.” 

“TI never forget to wind it, sir. Regularly every 
Monday morning for twenty-five years I’ve wound that 
clock. That makes fifty-two times a year. If I had 
known it would go eight days I would have wound it on 
the eighth day, and I would have had to wind it only 
forty-six times a year. It takes me about two minutes to 
wind it up. I’ve wasted twelve minutes every year on 
the thing. See? In twenty-five years I’ve put in three 
hundred minutes, or five hours, the half of a man’s 
working day, standing on a chair winding up that old 
clock when it didn’t need winding!” 

“ Well,” said the stupefied jeweller, “ what do you want 
me to do about it ?” . 

“ Nothing, sir; I only wanted you to know it. That's 
all. When you sell an eight-day clock to a man, you 
ought to tell him it’s an eight-day clock. Good-day, 
sir!” 

Straightening himself up and pulling his hat brim 
down in front, te turned on his heel and stalked out of the 
shop, with the air of a man who had had his grumble 
and was satisfied. 
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LONDON SPECIALIST’S 
OFFER TO THE PUBLIC. 


Free Gift of a Bottle of (I) The World-Famous 
“*Harlene” Hair Tonic, (2) A Packet of Cremex 
Shampoo Powder for the Scalp, and (35) A Pre- 
sentation Copy of a Valuable Toilet Book 
Showing You Just What to Do to Make Your 
Hair Spring Into New Life and Beauty. 

READ THIS ARTICLE NOW AND WRITE TO-DAY. 

A great London Specialist has discovered, as the 
result of a life-long study, the Cause of Hair Growth 
and the Cure of Hair Disorders. It is a secret method 
of cultivating beautiful hair which, moreover, can easily 
be acquired by anyone who has ever had the opportunity 
of studying the rules laid down in Mr. Edwards’ Manual 
of the “Secrets” of Hair-Drill, and of using the 
delightful tonic and shampoo preparation which the 
author of this book originated. 

Have you ever read this book ? 

Have you ever used these famous hair beauty- 
bestowing preparations P 

Because if not, you have now the opportunity of doing 
80 free of any c e or obligation whatsoever. 

By cutting out the Coupon given at the foot of this 
article you become entitled to 
A FREE TOILET OUTFIT FOR GROWING BEAUTIFUL HAIR 

The whole Outfit is contained in a neat sealed 
package, upon opening which you will find :— 


(1) A ially-printed copy of the “‘Manual 
of Hair-Drill w-Lchowe-mntioned)—whish contains 
Mr. Edwards’ most valuable hair toilet recipes. This 
little book is unique in its way. It tells you all you 
ought to know about the hair and its requirements. It 
tells you why the hair falls out, and how you can 
prevent this unfortunate thinning. It tells you how 
oe can restore the full natural colour to grey or faded 

air without resorting to the use of harmful hair-dyes 
or stains. It tells you how to get rid of all those 
deposits of Scurf and Dandruff which so frequently set 
up an unpleasant irritation of the scalp, and which, if not 


From his imposing building at 95 and 96 High Holborn, the Royal Hair Specia'ist (Mr. 
Edwards) is sending owt thousands of Free *' Harlene Hair-Drill"* Outfits (with instrue- 
tions). If you have not yet received one, All up, cut out, and send the following coupon, 


and you will have the package del at your address per return post. 
removed, invariably result in destroying the stamina of 
the hair and preparing the way for the attacks of Baldness 
and other lamentable appearance-destroying disorders. 

Besides this book, this Outfit contains :— 

(2) A Supply of that world-famous Tonic 
for the Hair—Edwards’“‘ Harlene "—which is 
nowadays to be found upon the toilet-tables of every 
man and woman in society, including those who belong 
to that highest circle of all, the members of which are 
born to wear crowns of gold and precious jewels. 

(3) A Supply of the delightfal ‘“Cremex” 
Shampoo Powder with which the hair and scalp 
should be thorougbly cleansed at least once a week, and 
the action of which blends in harmonious operation with 
that of the “Harlene ” (which should be applied for 
about two or three minutes every day) to invigorate the 
hair-forming and hair-colouring cells, and to produce a 
richly luxuriant growth of long, silky, glossy, and 
altogether beautiful hair. 

Practise “ Hair-Drill” every morning according to 
the rules given in the Manual. 

Fill in the coupon below with your name and address, 
send it with 3d. in stamps for postage to the Harlene 
Offices, 95 and 96 High Holborn, W.C., and this Toilet 
Outfit will be despatched to you free of any charge 
or obligation. 

P.S.—Further supplies of “ Harlene-for-the-Hair” may 
be obtained in Is., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles from all 
leading Chemists and Stores, or direct from the Harlene 
Co., by sending D sce order for size bottle required. 
The “ Cremex ” mpoo Powder may be obtained in a 
similar way, price one shilling per box. 


Mr, Edwards’ Free ‘Toilet Outfit" Coupon. 


Tothe EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
Offic:s, 95 and 95 High Holborn, London, W.C., 


Dear Sir,—I have read your articlo in this week's Pearson's Weekly, 
and would like to have one of the Free Tu.let Outfts yon are now 
presenting free of charge to readers. 

I enclose 3d. in stamps to cover cost of postage to any part of the 
world, Please send the Outfit to m: at the following address : 


Name... 
Apprrss 


Pearson’s Weekly, Nov, 13, 1903. 


te 
Study the front page. 
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HER THOUGHTS. 

Tus young t had just 
finished chat he tooniiowl to be 
a work of real inspiration, and, 
rising from histable, he hastened upstairs to where his 
little wife, a bride of six weeks, was sitting assiduously 
darning his socks. 

“Listen, sweetheart, he whispered tenderly. “I 
have just written this.” ; 

And he began to read. He put his whole soul into the 
reading. His gestures were graceful, his intonation perfect. 

The whole spirit of his beautiful poem breathed forth 
as he dhreaded his way from the beginning to the end 
of his theme ; and when he had finished he looked at her 
awaiting the verdict. 

For a time she was silent. 

“Well, dear heart,’ he said, “tell me what you are 
thinking.” 

“I was wondering, dearest-——" 

“ What ?" 

“Whether the butcher was not awfully late with that 
liver,” she replied, 
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Butterly : “Magnificent, sir! There are scenes in 
your comedy that Shakespeare could not have written.” 

Capter ; ** You are too kind, really.”* 

Butterly ; “Not at all, sir. Take, for instance, that 
railway smash in the third act.” 


_—_ OC 


Gladys : “‘ Why are you going to all that trouble to 
open that letter so carefully, Maud ?” 

Maud : “Oh, I had a quarrel with George, and intend 
to send his letter back unopened; but I just thought 
I would see what he said before I returned it.’* 
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Mothers “ Johnnie, why are you beating your 
little sister? Surely she has not been unkind to 
ou?” 
: Johnnie: “ No, mamma; but she is so fearfully 
good. I simply can’t stand her.” 


>_COCH< 
FOLLOWED THE BOOK. 


“Din, Bertrand Maltravers-!” hissed the villain. 
And the hero of the piece prepared to fall and 

rish, as per instructions of the prompt-book. 

But, alack! the revolver with which the fell 
deed was to be executed failed to do its horrid 
work. The villain, however, was a man of resource. 

He stole behind his victim, and smote him on the 
head with the butt end of the refractory weapon, 
and the hero, thinking one death as good as another, 
fell to the ground. 

All would have gone well now, but the promoted 
super, who was taking the part of the policeman 
who discovered the body, was late in taking his cue. 
He walked on, and in due course found the body. 
He was not a funny man by any means, but still 
his first words caused a yell of laughter. 

“Shot!” he cried tragically; “he’s been shot 
through the back!” 

_—_OC 


Miss Screecher: “I wonder if Uncle Jim 
remembered me when he made his will? I used to 
sing for him.” 

Lawyer: ‘“ Yes, ho evidently remembered 
you—at least, your name isn’t mentioned in the 


document.” 
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Teacher : “ Well, Johnny, have you had anything . 
during the week to be especially thankful for ?” 
Johnny : “ Yes, ma’am.” 
Teacher : “‘ What was it?” 
Johnny : “ Billy Jones sprained his wrist yesterday, 
and I licked him for the first time.”* 
_—_OC 


“THERE are somo points about your writings that 
resemble Milton,” said the editor. 
“Do you think so?” cried the delighted author. 
“Yes,” the editor continued, “ you employ almost the 
same punctuation marks.” 
lOO 


ASSISTING ART. 


A CATTLE: DEALER wished to have his portrait painted 
{n oils and applied to an artist. In concluding the 
bargain he dvelt strongly on his wish that the likeness 
should be striking and unmistakable. The painter 
promised that it should be so. 

“Indeed,” he added, ‘I will appeal to the most 
disinterested judge possible—to your own bulldog. We 
will show him the picture, and see whether he recognises 

ou.” . 
4 Accordingly when the picture was finished it was brought 
into the dealer's apartments, placed on the floor, and the 
dog was called in. 

He instantly ran up to the portrait, and began to lick 
it, wagging his tail and showing every sign of delighted 
affection. 

The grateful dealer. convinced of the accuracy of the 
likeness, instantly paid down the sum demanded by the 
artist, quite unconscious of the fact that the presentment 
of his manly features had been well rubbed with a bit 
of bacon 


“When Brown in an aeroplane thought he would fly,” 
What terrible things did his friends prophesy ? Turn 


SETTLED THE VERDICT. 
Tue smart K.O. was ina pickle. He had told his pretty 
young client to break down crying ate time he thum 


the table; but, in the excitement of his speech, he had 
thumped it at the wrong moment, and out came the floods. 

“What is the matter with you?” demanded the 
judge, glowering. 

The frank lady looked up from her tears. 

“He told me to cry every time he thumped the table.” 

It was a nice predicament, surely. But the astute 
K.G. was equal to the occasion. 

“Gentlemen,” he exclaimed impressively, turning to 
the jury, ‘‘ how can you reconcile the idea of crime in 
conjunction with such childish candour and simplicity ? 
I await your verdict with the utmost confidence.” 

And they added a rider thst the police should be more 
careful in future not to arrest such obviously innocent 
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THE THREAT. 


Time, 2.a.m. Irate Householder (brandishing poker): ‘You scoundrel, 
Ive caught you.” 

Burglar : “‘ Waitt a bit, 
silver plate of yourn is only plated. 


“T know,” said the householder. 
“ Well, sf you don’t let me off I'll write to the society pazers and expose 
yer.” 


RUINED INDUSTRIES. 

Tury stood outside the “Star and Garter ”—loafers both, 
blue and shivering. 

“ Not much doin’, matey,” said the first. 

“ Nothin’. Things is orful—simply orful !” 

“Couldn't be wusser. I ain’t ‘ad a job for six 
months.” 

“That's rocky ’—in commiserating accents. “ What's 
yer line?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m a Good Friday bun-maker!” 

“Ah! I’m wuss than that!” 

“Garn! Wot are you?” 

“I’m a coronation programme-seller | "* 
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NOT HIS FAULT. 

“Wuat’s this?™ exclaimed the perplexed head of 
Killiemary School. “TI th t I was fully acquainted 
with the names of all my scholars, but I hava Hess an 
essay on the horse signed ‘ Timothy Grogan,’ Stand up, 
Grogan !” 

A sandy-headed youth obeyed the summons. 

“Your name is Phinni not Grogan, sir! Stay 
in half an hour after school ! ¥ 

a shuffled uneasily from one foot to the other. 
Then he blushed. 

“‘ Plaze, sorr,”” he murmured, “it’s caused by a little 
family throuble. But Oi didn’t do it, sorr.” 

“Explain yourself!” 

“ Plaze, sorr,” said the youngster, ‘“‘me name was 
Phinnigan, sorr, but now it’s Grogan. Plaze, sorr, me 
mother’s gone an’ married the lodger.”* 


guv'nor. | I've found you out, too. This ’ere 
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A COMPARISON. 

Tas bucolic youth had Leon 
unable to “come to a decision 
whether to buy a bicycle or to 
get married, and in his quandary the village parson was 
consulted. 

The reverend gentleman pointed out that it was the duty 
of every man to take unto himself a wife, and a fe: 
months afterwards the youth led a blushing and buxom 
maiden to the altar. 

“I hope, John,” inquired the parson a year later, 
“that you don’t regret taking my advice. A good 
woman is much better than a bicycle, eh ?” 

“ P’raps you're right, sir,” came the answer with a sigh. 
“T’m gittin’ along pretty tidy, but if my missus ’appene:| 
to be 8 bicycle it’s ten to one I should be gittin’ the idea 
into my ’ead that I'd picked up one o’ these ’ere second- 
grade machines.” 
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Jack: “ He made his money in motor-cars and football.” 
Orme : “* He doesn’t look like a sporting man.” 
Jack : “* No, he’s a doctor.” 
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“* Pa, is generals brave men ? " asked Johnny. 
_ “Yes, my son, as a rule,” was the answer. 
“Then why does artists always make pictures 
of ‘em standing on a hill three miles away, lookirz 
at the battle through an opera-glass ? 
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© Squire (to rural lad): “Now, my lad, tell mo 
ele you know an old partridge from a young 
one 

Boy: “ By the teeth, sir.”’ 

Squire: ‘ Nonsense, boy! You ought to know 
better. A partridge hasn’t got any teeth.” 

Boy: “No, sir; but I have.” 


>_OC 
HIS HUE. 


“ How very interesting !"’ exclaimed mild Mrs. 
Dearchild, glancing up over her spectacles from 
her evening paper. 

“What?” tersely inquired her husband, who 
was extending his manly limbs upon the sofa 
after a hard day’s work. 

““Why, they say here,” said Mrs. Dearchild. 
y / “that every hooy is surrounded by a very faint 

halo, the colour of which depends upon the tempera- 
ment of the individual. Now, I wonder what baby's 
colour is? Pink, I should say, for he’s the very 
pink of perfection, the precious pettums, isn’t he, 
Albert ?’ 

‘* Well,” replied Albert, “the precious pettums 
may be the pink of perfection by day, when I’m 
out at the office; but, judging from rience, I 
should say at night-time he turns yeller /” 
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Patient + “ Doctor, I frequently experience a 
hissing sound in my ears. What would you advise 
me to do?” 

Doctor ; “‘ What is your occupation ?”’ 

Patient : “‘T’m an actor.” 

Doctor : “ Then I’d advise you to get some other 
kind of employment.” 
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A scHootBoy brought perfect spelli apers 
home for several weeks, and then siteniy ee 
to miss five and six out of ten. 

“ How’s this, Frank ? ” asked his father. 

“ Teacher's fault,” replied the boy. 

“ How is it the teacher’s fault ?” 

** She moved the little boy that sat next to me,” 
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Old Gentleman ; “I don’t see why a big, able-bodied 
young fellow like you should be begging for a living.” 

Tramp ; “To tell you the truth, sir, folks is becomin' 
so ’ard-’earted that a feller has got to be big an’ able- 
bodied to beg without gettin’ hurt.” 
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SEEKING FACTS. 
**T say, old man,” said Jackson to his friend Wilson. 
Fine wife that I’m going to be married, will you?” 
“* All right, I will ; best congratulations, old fellow.” 
Wilson hurried away. Next morning Jackson recei:ed 
the following letter : 

“My Deas Tom,— 

“ As directed by you I told my wife that you wore going 
to be married, and now, so that I may havo a littlo peace, 
will you kindly answer the following questions : 

« (1)—Is it the tall, dark girl you took to tho theatro 
one night last month ? 

“ (2)—Is it the short, fair girl you met at the seasido last 


ay Is i 1 
“«(3)—Is it the girl you were engaged to onco before, 
when the affair wee | ‘cken off ? —— 

“*(4)—Whore are ee going td live ? 

‘*(5)—Did you ask her personally or by letter ? 

“ (6)—When did you meet her first ? 

“‘(7)—Any other particulars not included in the above 
please supplement. A reply by return of post is insistod 
upon. 


‘to the first paze. 
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Seqgresa deoq 
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PASSERS - BY. 


The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, and 
a Monkey. 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 
No Way Out. 


Hannaway, later in the day, came face to face with the 
man who was most in his thoughts, on the steps of the 
Altona. He stopped short, 

“Mr. Leblun!” he exclaimed. 

Leblun greeted him courteously. Hannaway drew him 
a little on one side. 

“Could you spare me five minutes?” he asked. 

“« With pleasure,” Leblun answered. ‘‘ Five hours, if 
you will. F am one of the most idle men breaghing.” 

They turned back into the lounge, and Hannaway led 
the way to two easy chairs, drawn a little apart. 

“Mr. Leblun,” said, ‘‘I wanted to speak to you, 
if you will allow me, concerning the matter which brought 
you to England, concerning the matter, in fact, which we 
were discussing the other night.” 

Leblun slowly inclined hig head. 

“I remember perfectly,” he said. 

‘““We need not beat about the bush,” Hannaway 
declared, earnestly. ‘‘ You came to England to discover 
the arog 4 of a certain person, and I am very sure that 
you have discovered it.’ 

Leblun smiled. 

“You flatter me, Mr. Hannaway,” he said. ‘ Well, I 
will admit that I do not often start upon a search with- 
out bringing it to a successful conclusion. This, I fancy, 
will be no exception; but there, one must not boast.” 

“Mr. Leblun,” Hannaway said, “I know very well 
that as a solver of mysteries, a tracker down of criminals, 
you have had no equal in this generation. You set your- 
self a task, and you have accomplished it. Your hand 
is even now stretched out to strike. For one moment I 
want to ask you to consider. Look a little beyond the 
immediate result which you have achieved. Do you think 
that your success in this instance is worth whilo? ” 

“Worth while? ’’ Leblun repeated thoughtfully. “I 
fear that you will have to be a little more explicit.” 

“You have it in your power,” Hannaway continued, 
‘to bring a lasting scandal and lasting disgrace upon a 
man whose sins, after all, were the sins of youth, and 
who, in a different position, has lived a worthy life. Why 


his life in his hands, more than orce. I never heard of 
him, in those days—and I knew something of them—I 
never heard of him, I say, robbing the poor, or cheating, 
or joining with Marcel in that wretched baccarat. He 
was an adventurer, but if there can be a proper spirit 
in which one may become a criminal, he certainly had it. 

“Since those days he has atoned. Justice does not 
demand his punishment. Why should you? You are 
the only one who knows, unless you have alread 
acquainted Scotland Yard—you and that wretch Marcel, 
whose word would go for nothing. You have behind you 
@ great career. I believe that none of your achievements 
— more splendid, more notable than the present 
one, i 2 

“If?” Leblun asked softly. 

“If you left for Paris by, say, the two-twenty train 
this afternoon.” 

Leblun’'s face was immutable. He showed: no signs of 
approval or of sympathy. From his little silver case he 
drew one of his Maryland cigarettes, and puffed blue 
smoke out into the room. 

‘*You are a sentimentalist, Mr. Hannaway,” he said. 

‘* The world which takes no heed of sentiment,’’ Hanna- 
way answered, “is fast drifting cn to the rocks. The 
man who governs hig life with no thought of sentiment is 
a machine, not a human-being. The great rules of life 
are but a shining background for brilliant exceptions. 
This is one, Mr. Leblun. Be merciful. You are great 
enough. Your reputation will be undimmed, even if you 
have the courage to announce your present search a 
failure, You will never regret it.” 

Leblun flicked the ash from his cigarette. 

“You are even more than a sentimentalist, I see, my 
dear friend,”’ he said. ‘Frankly, I do not understand 

ou. I may be a man, or I may be a machine, but what 

work for I accomplish. If a man has sinned against the 
laws of Society, God or his conscience may forgive him, 
but it is not the privilege of any part of the human 
system to ignore his misdoings. Crime and its punish- 
ment are as certain as the swing of the pendulum. It is 
not vanity alone which inspires me when I tell you that 
I would as soon cut off this right hand as let the Marquis 
of Ellingham remain antonche." 

‘* But this,” Hannaway declared, ‘‘is not reasonable.” 

Leblun shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““My dear friend,” ho said, “it depends upon the 
point of view. I have called you a sentimentalist. Moro 
or less you are one. I myself—look at me.’”? He threw 
out his hands with a little typical gesture. ‘I am fifty- 
nine years old, hard, withered, with scant power of enjoy- 
ment in any shape or form. I have no relatives, no wife, 
no child. The man who em by in the street is no 
more to me than the enail that crosses my path. I do 
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“Thirty-nine years I have been a hunter » wien. Do 
you think that at the end of that time there is a single 
chord left in my being which could respond to so clumsy 
a touch as yours? If Lord Ellingham were three times 
a Marquis, if he were three times married, if his punish- 
ment were to be death, it would not trouble me. It might 
even add to the zest with which I bring my search to a 
successful termination. 

“To tell you the truth, the matter would have been 
arranged before now, but that I wished to do it single- 
handed. My English friends are too curious. They 
would rob me, if they could, of this ]ast, my crowning 
success, 

Hannaway knew then that his appeal was worse than 
useless. The man before had been a sealed book to him. 
There might have been joints between his armour, acces- 
sible to such an appeal as he had made. He knew now 
that there were none. He knew now that nothing he 
could say or do could stop the inevitable. He rose slowly. 
to his feet. 

“‘I can see that your mind is made up, Mr. Leblun,” 
he said. “If you are really the person that you profess 
to be, I am quite sure that nothing I could say would be 
likely to move you.” 

Leblun smiled mockingly. 

““My young friend,” he said, “that is tho most 
sensible thing I have had the pleasure of hearing you 
say. 


Hannaway went up to his rooms with a heavy heart. 
He stood for several minutes locking out of his window, 
looking down upon the stone-flagged passage below, into 
which, ay a few months ago, that weary little cavalcado 
had turned. 

He saw them again now. 

Christine, her hands behind her back, her head 
upturned, her lips parted, singing with effortless and 
weary monotony. 

‘. He saw the bent figure whose hands thumped the worn 
seys. 

e saw the wizened-faced monkey, gazing around, his 
brows puckered, all the pathos of generations of silence 
shining out of his dark eyes. 

He had found her again, indeed, but she camo to him 
under the cloud of tragedy. 

The telephone bell rang, breaking in upon his thoughts, 
He took up the recciver and listened. e heard someone 
from the office in the Hotel spcak sharply. 

“You are through to Mr. Hannaway’s apartments. 
Speak up, please.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then a strarge voice 
came floating down the wire. 

“Ts that Mr. Hannaway?” 
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not ? Is it worth while to denounce him? not care for him. He does not caro for me. If he were “T am Gilbert Hannaway,” he answered. ‘ Who 
“‘ What does it mean, after all? He was mixed up with | crushed underfoot, I would turn my head lest I would | wants me?” : 
some daring robberies, but the part he took in them was | look upon an unpleasant sight. Apart from that, I would A little laugh. ‘ 
always the part where the risk was greatest. He carried | not care. (Continued on next page.) 
gow ARE You? Then post your letter direct to Mr. Sandow, 32 St. James’ ' 
——— Street, a S.W. Every word you have written will bo 


given careful attention, and you will receive the volume you 
have asked for, together with a letter of advice from Mr. 
Sandow as to the suitability of your case for treatment by his 
method. This incurs you in no oxpense; and you need havo 
no hesitation in availing yourself of this offer, for Mr. Sandow 
is always pleased to give a candid opinion as to whether an ( 
inquirer’s case is suitable for exercise treatment. 

You are under no obligation to tollow Mr. Sandow's advice, 
but if yours is a caso which he can accept you may rest ) 
confident that he is willing to do so only because he is con- 
vinced from his wide experience that there is every probability 
of satisfactory improvement and eventual cure being accom. 
plished ; and if you decide, as the majority of sufferers do, to 
take a course of treatment you will find that the fees aro 
quite within the means of all of modest purse. 
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Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 13. Lack of Vigour. 
Constipation and its Gure. | 4. Physical Deformitiesin Men, : 
. Liver Troubles. | 1%. Physical ODeformitics In 4 
Nervous Disorders In Women. 
M Functional Defects In 
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Nervous Disorders in 
Circulatory Disorders. 
18 8kin Disorders. 
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Everyday Health. 

Boys’ and Cirts’ Health and 
Allments. 

Figure Culture for Women. 

Insomnia. 


this short article of the special arrangements he has made 
for their benefit. This offer affords every reader a unique 
opportunity of taking advantage of the great wealth 
of physical culture knowledge Mr. Sandow possesses. 


leave home on business or for some other reason you can 
continue the cure without ee oe" ea 
Mr. Sandow has recognised that there are reasons which 
make it quite impossible for many sufferers to visit him at 
the Institute and undertake a daily cure there. Every day he 
receives letters from them from various parts of the British 
the world has known. Isles inquiring if there are any means by which he can 
The time has gone by when the announcement that much of | deal with their cases. Sr a a SA 
the illness from which mankind suffered could be cured | agg, SANDOW'S OFFER. Sand GF in ME Sandee, and you KaLPackes 4 copy poll [ves MOA (ees harass 
without drugs in any shape or form aroused incredulity and To mcet the requirements of any readers of Pcarson’s | 
doubt. Sceptics have been converted almost against theirown | 4.7), who are unable to call upon him personally, Mr. Sandow 
wishes, and Sandow’s system of curing illness and preserving | }., prepared a comprehensive, fully illustrated Health Library 
health without the uso of a single drop of medicine is to-day of twenty-four small volumes dealing with various illnesses 
pecognised as an exact science, not only by the lay mind, = and complaints that mankind is prone to. The fall list of the 
by the great medical profession itself, renowned dogtors an volumes, and the subject each one treats of, are detailed on 
body in El ee nee eee, | reikernee pi ont ust the: Uock ‘dealing. with the apecie 
4 + net reader i 
No claim is made for Mr. Sandow’s payee —_* complaint from which he or she is suffering. 
curative exercise that cannot be proved to the hi C) r1 It is impossible for the volume to tell the reader exactly the Name eesssseseeneeensees Seatac oneness 
cured thousands of persons, persons of all ages, both sexes, an application of method necessary for the cure of the ailment, (Please say whether Mr., Mrs, Miss, Reva, or Tit!e). 
im all stations of life, of many forms of serious ailments, not because different persons, although they may be all suffering 
only in Great Britain, but also in other parts of the world. torture from, say, Dyspepsia, require quite different treatment. 
NO NEED TO LIE IN BED. It is seldom that the physique and pele go of any two 
And many of them he has never seen, some he has seen but people are alike, and a course which wome - me = 
once or twice. That is the marvellous part about Mr.Sandow’s | one case would be totally unfitted to another. ) ’ 
System of Curative Physical Culture. It does not require that | however, will give a good deal of useful information. jag 
the patient shall lie in bed to receive personal advico, and The next step id « 7. 2 the ponpen pallshae = bi oe os 
remain there whilst a onre is being effectod. Nor is it meces- | of this pago with all the particulars asked for, giving te | Css nnn 
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Institute of Curative Physical Culture. Tho cure can bo | necessitates more space Pp i 
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We introduce Mr. Sandow, the great authority on physical 
tulture, to our readers, fully recognising that he will meet many 
old acquaintances and make many new friends, For Sandow’ 
rtands for Health and all that it means to the enjoyment of 
life. He is the greatest specialist in Curative Physical 
Culture, which means the curing of illness without medicine, 


SPECIAL APPLICATION FORM FOR READERS 
OF “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 


I have studied the list of volumes in Sandow’s Health Library given 
above, and sra‘l be pleased if you will forward me Vol. occ 
T have suffered frOM ...cce.sscoessceseserseeseesersessrrres SUMO] ceececeeeceteeeceesenrseeae 
My age i8.......00-.....cccscesee MY OCCUPATION IS... ceccereesense cetereeree-eseeeres 


Address ............ 6 


Here state any further details which yout hink it necessary for Mr. Sandow 
to know, in order that he may form an opinion upon the suitability of 
your case for physical culture treatment, You can continue on a shect of 
notepaper if this space is insufficient. 


aeecuevenceneeeTes Sian aadavesearsrarsuqnetanasenssscedsTiveNalacpvevenerseaseneterciyatcennstne 
Post to Engen Sandow, 32 St. James’ St., London, S.W. 
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“I do,” came the loud answer. ‘‘ I want you, or =F 
. one else who will sit and drink with me, and talk. I, 
Ambrose Drake. I am waiting for you. Come! Come 
here, and you shall have all the brandy you cam drink. 

t time it was you who paid. To-day, I will be host. 
Get a hansom. Come quickly.” 

“It is Ambrose Drake?" Hannaway asked. 

‘‘Who else?” the voice growled. 

“Where are you?” Hannaway asked. 

“« At the same place,” came the quick answer. ‘‘ There 
is no other. There is no place in London like it. The 
seats are all cushions, it is warm and light, and the 
brandy, man, it is like fire! You know where! You have 
been fare with me before."’ 

Hannaway hesitated. 

“What do you want with me?” he asked. 

“J want you, and you had better come,” was the 
answer. ‘‘I have something to say to Youy and I must 
have someone to drink with me, or I shall go*mad. Come, 
I say. Come, come!” 

Hannaway looked at the clock upon the mantelpiece. 
All day long he had been waiting for a telephone or a 
message from Cavendish Square. Nothing had come. 
Perhaps he was better away for a little time. 

“ T will be there in ten minutes,” he answered. 

He heard the man at the other end chuckle es he 
replaced the recciver. Then he put on his coat and hat 
and descended into the street. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT. 
Ambrose’s News. 


‘““TuHERE is but one friend in life for a man, one friend 
only !’? Ambrose declared. his eyes fixed covetously upon 
the glass he held out before him. ‘‘ Women are faithful 
sometimes, money comes and goes, this remains.” 

He sipped at his tumbler with tho air of one doliberately 
testing the quality of its contents. Then he set it down and 
looked steadily at Hannaway, who sat by his side. 

“You,” he said, ‘‘ you have not learnt yet to appreciate 
the joy of numbed senses, of artificial life. Why should you?” 
he added, half dreamily. ‘‘ You are young and straight, 
handsome, I suppose. The woman whom you loved would 
b> faithful to you, for a time at least. Men would not look 
strangely at you in the streets. You are a reasonable part 
of the great wheel of life. The hidden joys are not for you. 
You mean something.” 

Hannaway shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why did you send for me ?”’ he asked curiously. 

Ambrose was silent. He was still wearing the blue serge 
clothes, the correct collar and tie with which he had started 
the morning, but the clothes were splashed with mud, the tie 
was disarranged, the collar crumpled. His eyes were blood- 
shot, his:face patchy. Hannaway had the idea that he had 
been sitting there for many hours. 

“Why did I send for you ?”” Ambrose muttered. ‘ Why, 
because there are times when I must talk to somebody, even 
if it be Chicot, or one of those louts who hang about the bar. 
T must talk to someone, or I shall go mad ! 

“To-night,” he continued, passing his hand acros3 his 
forehead, “ there is a band here. I feel it pressing, pressing all 
the time. Sometimes there is a singing in my cars, then a 
quiet. I can heard the wind blowing in the poplar trees, and 
T can feel the music of the organ growing again beneath my 
fingers. I can hear her step as she came up the aisle, a truant 
child, dark-eyed. cyes bright with daring, softened a little 
with the joy of the music. She was gay in those days, gay 
indeed.” 

Hannaway passed his cigar-case across the little table, but 
tho hunchback shook his head. - 

“No!” he said. “If I smoke, I cannot drink so long, 
and smoking does nothing for me. Did you know her 
mother ?”’ he asked abruptly. 

“* T saw her once or twice,” Hannaway answered. 

Ambrose shook his head. 

“Sho went wrong,” he said. ‘‘ She was at heart an evil 
woman. That poor Englishman over there was, after all, 
but a tool in their hands, her brother Marccl’s and hers. They 
made him marry her. He was desperate, and he did not 
care what he did. They thought that he was an Englishman 
and rich. But they were wrong. He, too, was a pauper in 
those days.” 

“ They wero bad days for him,” Hannaway said thought- 
fully. ‘“ You know, I suppose, what is going to happen ?”’ 

A fire flashed in Ambroce's cyes. 

“T know,” he answered, “ ard I am glad. He has taken 
her away from me. He must pay the price. Leblun is 
waiting and watching. Leblun knows. Soon he will strike. 
Ob, I am glad! She will be sorry soon that she did not 
trust me. I would have saved him, I would have saved him 
somehow.” 

“* Not even you could have done that,” Hannaway answered. 
“There is Marcel in prison, to be brought before the 
magistrates to-morrow and sent back to France, besides 
Leblun.” 

The dwarf laughed. 

““You do not read your nowspapers,”’ he said. ‘ Marcel 
was arrested last nizht, but it was a corpse that they dragged 
into the cells. He took poison as they led him into the office 
at Scotland Yard. He lived for an hour or so, but he never 
opened his lips.” 

Hannaway starcd at the other, incredulous, amazed. 
Ambrose leaned out his hand, and caught hold of an evening 


aper. 
ORead for yourself,” he s-id. “It is all there. They kept 
it dark until this morning. It was in all the twelve o'clock 
editions.” 
.Hannaway read with a little thrill. It was as Ambrose 
had said. 
(Another instalment next wezk.) 
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Mrs. Matroniy: “ You are at the bottom of the 
spelling class again, are you, Dorothy ?”* 

Dorothy : “ Yes, mummy.” 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“J got too many Z's in scissors,”* 
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Wrrar the past few days 
two solicitors, having been 
found guilty of certain pro- 
fessional misdeeds, have had 
their names “‘ struck off the 
Rolls.” 


carry out such an order or 
what are the consequences 


‘Struck off 
the Rolls” 50 


Few realise what machinery How the Authorities Deal wi 


has been set in motion to Solicitors Who are Guilty of 
Professional Misconduct. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 18, 1909. 


with him: If, however, he ja 
convicted of a criminal offence. 
even if it is nof connect. 
with his herria duties, 
the Law Society will proba. 
bly move in the matter, with 
the view to his name b,j 
removed from the Rolls. 
The most common caso of 
* professional misconduct.” 


de 
as 


resulting from it. It will be useful for laymen to know | is the misappropriation of moneys lodged with a solicitsr 


these things. . 

When a man has cause of complaint against a solicitor 
in reference to his professional conduct he forwards his 
complaint to the Incorporated Law Society, the body 
which governs and controls the legal profession. 

The society will then request evidence in support of 
the complaints made, and if the charges are well founded 
the committee will take steps to bring the matter before 
his Majesty’s judges. 

Charges Must be Grave. 


As it is a very serious matter to strike a solicitor off the 
Rolls, the case will come before a “ Divisional Court” 
of judges, namely, two or three of the most distinguished 
judges on the bench, and the solicitor will be given every 
Sy of defending himself against the charges 
alleged. 

After hearing the evidence adduced by the com- 
plainant and the explanations of the solicitor, the 
Divisional Court may decide that the case is proved, 
and thereupon an order is made that the solicitors name 
be “struck off the Rolls.” This means that his name, 
which, on ing his examinations, was entered on the 
“ Rolls ” of the legal profession, is now expunged. 

Needless to add, the judges will not go to this extreme 
length unless the complaints are really grave. If, say, 
the offence is a minor one, and caused more by misunder- 
standing than fraudulent intent, the solicitor would be 
merely “ suspended ” for a certain period, and at the end 
of that time be allowed to practise once more. But 
in the case, say, of misappropriation of client’s money he 
would probably be struck off the Rolls straightaway, 
and would not be restored at all, or, at any rate, not until 
he had refunded the moncy so taken by him. 

Now, what exactly is ‘‘ professional misconduct ’’ by 
a solicitor? It is sometimes a little difficult to define 
it. 

For instance, a solicitor can be as bad as he likes in his 
private life; he may be a blackguard, morally and other- 
wise, but so long as he conducts himself honestly in pro- 
fessional matters the Law Society will rarely interfere 


for investment. There are numerous instances in 
which clients, relying upon their solicitors’ honour anij 
good faith, make them trustees of wills or scttlements, 
or leave money in their hands for investment. 

This gives the solicitor a wide scope in dealing with such 
moneys, and it sometimes happens that he abuses his 
trust, and instead of investing the money converts it tu 
his own use. 

The fgct of a solicitor becoming bankrupt docs not 
amount to “ professional misconduct.” It is his mis. 
fortune, and Nershuve it is that bankrupt solicitors aro 
still allowed to remain on the Rolls of the Court. 

Also, the fact that a solicitor is guilty of negligence ia 
his professional work does not amount to “ professional 
misconduct.” The remedy of the client against a 
solicitor who is guilty of negligence is to bring an activa 
against him and recover damages. 


Solicitor Clerks. 


One curious phase of professional misconduct was whicre 
a solicitor borrowed large sums of money from a clicat 
who had only just come of age. The committee of tio 
Law Society considered this was “professional mis. 
conduct ” on the part of the solicitor, and he was reported 
accordingly. 

Sometimes a solicitor acts as a clerk to a firm of lawyers, 
and one of these clerks some time since, in completing a 
sale of property, appropriated the purchase-money for 
himself. 

Now, the question was, could he be said to be guilty 
of “ professional misconduct ” as a solicitor, seeing ihat 
he was only a clerk? The judges determined tha‘. 
although, strictly speaking, he was a clerk, yet his conduct 
was unbecoming a solicitor, and he was suspend! 
accordingly. 

It is also rofessional misconduct ’’ where, say, 3 
solicitor acting for one party in a matter agrees to siisro 
costs with a solicitor (whom he introduces) who is acting 
for the other party in the same matter, whose interest; 
conflict. The idea is that such arrangement is a sort ot 
“collusion ” between the two sets of lawyers. 
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Whcr is the most enjoy- 
able smoke of the day ? 

This is a question to which 
no doubt many differont 
answers would be returned, 
for men vary groatly, not 
only in their smoking habits, |J} — 


but in their “‘ smokes.” aay /, 


Some-men make a rule of 
never smoking until evening, 
and therefore cannot appreciate the point of view of the 
man who sings the praises of the after-breakfast pipe, 
cigar, or cigarette. 

Then the cigarette is, perhaps, best enjoyed in company, 
and as an aid to conversation ; whereas many men prefer 
to smoke their pipe in solitude and quiet. 

However, let us consider the principal. smokes of the 
day, starting with the before-breakfast smoke. 

Probably even doctors who are themselves confirmed 
smokers would denounce the before-breakfast indulgence ; 
but none the less it has peculiar charms. 


Tommy Atkins Smokes Before Breakfast. 

‘Mr. Sherlock Holmes, if my memory serves mo, used 
to collect all the dottles of his over-night pipes for his 
first and ante-breakfast smoke of the day; which goes 
to show that Mr. Holmes was not only o great crimi- 
nologist, but that he possessed a cast-iron “little 
Mary.” 

Tommy Atkins habitually smokes before breakfast, 
and so does the British working-man, and such a smoke 
is decidedly exhilarating, excopt, perhaps, the first time 
you try it, when the effects are apt all too closely to 
resemble those of the first smoke of your boyhood. 

Then there is the before-breakfast smoke which, 
however, has been preceded by o cup of tea or coffee. 
Many cigarette smokers will agree that the after-early- 
morning-tea cigarette is the best of the day. 

The average man’s first snroke, however, is the after- 
breakfast pips, and its delights are well known. Tobacco 
has the peculiar property of being in some circumstances 
a stimulant, in others a sedative. 

The after-breakfast smoke is mainly a stimulant. 
It seems to brace one’s nerves for the day’s work, and 
over it many a man maps out his day's campaign. 

The next smoke is the after-luncheon, or, for the 
man who makes the mid-day meal his principal one, 
the after-dinner smoke. 

It is half-stimulant. half-sedative. Work still remains 
to be done, and in briar, weed, or cigarette we find the 
inspiration and encouragement to do it. At the sarc 
time, werk has been done, and in the curling wreaths 
we forget the worrics, anxicties, and disappointments 
of the morning. 

With afternoon tea now an established institution 


“When Brown in an seropiane thought he would fly” 
Others wrote what would happen and ecarnt gold thereby. Loot at the first Pr 


x even for men, the smoke 
F moke thet follows it noxt demands 
consideration. ; 
; It is an enjoyable smoke. 
~ of Fhe Day Tea, indeed, seems at al! 


times to bring out the flavour 
of tobacco, whercas stron: 


An Absorbing Question Raised bya jiquors spoil it. 


Lover of Pipes. The post - afternoon-tea 

smoke is a fighting smoke. 
The next hour or two will probably be hours of rash, 
and, stimulated by this smoke, one wires in with renewed 
energy. 

Then comes the smoke when one leaves office or business. 
It is a good smoke, but one is often too hurried catching 
trains, and so on, to enjoy it to the full. 

But the after-dinner or after-supper smoke—many 
will acclaim it as the best of the day. 

It is @ great smoke, @ reflective smoke, a soothinz 
smoke, provided you are left in peace to enjoy it. 
Under its benign influence troubles that loomed 
gigantic in the heat of the day grow small; now or 
never does a man feel at peace with himself and ths 
world, 

“ Brother Savages! you may smoke,” said the Prince 
of Wales at a recent Savage Club dinner, and it was 


voted the speech of the evening. If music hath charm: 
to soothe the “Savage” breast, it is doubly true of 
nicotine. 


Cut Short By Drowsiness. 

Finally, in the day’s list there is the last smoke befors 
bed. Over it, one thinks, though not too hard, of what 
the day has been, and also of what the morrow miy 
bring forth. It is a smoke with many excellent point: 
but it is often cut short by drowsiness. Still, “* just on" 
more pipe before turning in” has potent attractions 
for most men. 

Then there are two special smokes worth mentioninz. 
One of them is that which comes after an exhaustinz, 
but not too exhausting, effort. You havo had a hari 
fight, a strenuous struggle, and now it is over and you 
have won; it is then that you pull out your pipe, and 
taste the sweetness of life—and tobacco. 

The other is the holiday smoke. How exira 04 
that first smoke seems on the first day of your holiday, 
when for some brief space, at all events, you can call 
your soul your own and forget business cares and 
worries. , 

However, as all smokes are good, many will 
doubtless agree with the closing words of C, ». 
Calverley’s “ Lines to a Pipe ’— 


* And at close of day 
Possibly sweetest.” 
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The value of Quaker as [RONCHITIS 
Oats as a staple food ~) Sees 
. . ; ont . Soothe anishe 
is best realized by isi by the Forest Fairy. 
comparing it with the 

trustiest safeguard against Winter’s oncoming dangers. Never 
food-value of meat, Preeti dr et em dade 


Being a breathe-able medicine, Peps reach the seat of chest trouble and attack 
the cause of coughs and colds direct. Peps keep the throat clear of phlegm, 
strengthen the delicate membrane which lines the air-tubes from throat to lungs, 
soothes the little sufferer’s chest inflamed and sore from the strain of coughing, 
and destroys all disease germs lurking within. 

Thus, whooping cough, sore throat, croup, pneumonia, and bronchitis are kept at 

bay by the judicious use of these wonderful breathe-able tablets, and that without 
the introduction into the system of any of the rous and obnoxious drugs to 
be found in cheap lozenges and old-fashioned cough-mixtures. 
When there is any tendency to cough, or hoarseness or soreness of the throat, 
ive your child a = tablet or a part of one. Many parents 
eep a box specially for their children’s use before setting out 
to school on a damp or gloomy day, or before risking cold at 
a partyy Never be without a handy box of Peps, the Pine 
Forest Fairy. 


WHEEZY GASPS & COUGHING.—Mre. H. Wyatt, of Shropham, 
nr. Thetford, Norfolk, writes :—“ My little boy waz never a Winter 
without a doctor, but nothing could cure his wheezy gasps and cxhaust- 

ing cough until I got Peps. Besides stopping all coughing and whcez. 


iy ing, ‘Peps strengthened his chest and 

A 4 | lungs. He ts strong and healthy now. I FREE ! 

ON gem) Send this coupon 
AP 


HILDREN’S chest complaints are an ever-present anxiety to 
mothers, who, however, will find a handy box of Peps the 


Meat’ contains a 
great amount of waste. 
Quaker Oats is a// food 
— all nutrition. A 
pound of Quaker Oats 
contains three times as 
much nourishment as a 
pound of meat and 
costs one-third as much. 
Therefore it is nine 
times as economical. 


always keep Peps in the house.” 
€ Aw & with penny stamp (for 


Bo *thctton Hie 
me Forestinbyer lome 


who will send 


Rupture 
Cure 


SENT ON TRIAL TO PROVE IT 


LZ 


The resiliency of 
Redfern’s Navy Pads 
ensures normal walk- 
ing. 

Consequently save}| 
fatigue. 

From Boot Repairers everywhere. 


Write for Booklet on ‘How to Fit Rubber Heels.” 
Redfern’s Rubber Werks,Hyde,nr. Manchester 


COLDS are the front doors to serious illnesses. 
SCOTT’S Emulsion closes the doors before the illness A 
arrives by curing colds. Only SCOTT’S does this | \ RS Et 


sent free a golden Sovereign, 

i ANA We mean 20s. sterling, 202. 

Tested wi cash. We may as well spend 
money in advertising cur 
goods this way as spend it in 
newspaper advertising. Our 
enstomers will then beable to 
ta!k about us to their friends, 


—To every 
2nd Prize. 7 ore 
—enww nfter the 
tirst forty we will present 


some article of jewellery. 
Our only condition is that 


tst Prize.—Fh ror. 


first forty 


This Statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this Ictter. 
5 Montgomery Road, Sharrow, Sheffield, Jan. 21st, 1909. 
Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the 
great benefit I have a through pore agate *S Emul. 
sion, Last year caught a ve 
Te een he mane heavy cold on my chest, whict 
wie othe, epuisicns. the cure ls Teegth of times hut after tania: 
! e, ut after taki 
SCOTT’S Emulsion I found 7 
freat ease, the wheezing and phlegm disappearing 
completely. Yours faithinlly 
(Signed) WILLIAM BATHE. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient 
—and will be approved by your Doctor for COLDS and COUGHS if 
you ask him, 
Send for free sample bottle—encfose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. ’ 
Aa ‘ Ft SY WH OT BS 2 ee seereeeergeereeerreeeeree cr ges 
Te Lag ond om child eee with i. SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, JAS 


SD 


the power of Beef is in BOVRIL 


Brooks’ Appliance. The wonderful new 
di:cuvery. The above illustration plainly 
shows what a few weeks’ wearing of this 
new appliance willdo. No obroxious springs 
or rads. Has automatic air cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken to- 

ether as you woulda broken limb. 
No salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Put. 
Sept. 10, ‘01. Sent on trial to prove it. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 
C. E. Brooxs, 665 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich, U.S.A. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrapper 
your Book on Rupture, measuring blauk, 
and price list, free of charge. 


You cannot possibly be out of 
pocket in replying to this ad- ‘ 
vertisement, as if you do not if you gain a first prize you 
win a First Prize you are cer- purchase above ‘atch, re- 
tain to receive something in duced price 15s,, or Boots or 
return fur Id expended. 9 other goods not under 5s. 6d. 
Write today. Rneiose this § in yalue, and if you cain a 

advertiseme:it. second prize you give away six 

of our lists to your friends. 


IN 10 MINUTES. Sufferers 
One Kaputine curea in ten minutes t! Instant relief tn Asthma, Bronchitis, 
not } dache or Creup, and Whe neh by tha 
* 


nao 0 TTER'S 
I 


: wo free samp 
of by return post. Write tu 

C. H. Koputine, Karutine Works, Wak« field. 

Kaputine is told ty Chemists and Stoics every. 

where. Packets of iddcaes, 1. Saniptes ld. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


An Emergency Pickle. 

Grate some raw apple, and add to it its 
weight in chopped onion. Add some 
chillies chopped fine, and salt, and moisten 
with vinegar. This is delicious, but will 
not keep long. 


Cheese Toast 

Is nice for supper. Put some slices 
of cheese in a saucepan, add a little milk, 
3 small piece of butter, pepper and salt to 
taste. Stir till quite smooth and very hot, 
and then serve on a square of hot buttered 
toast. (Reply to Tasty ONE.) 


Potato and CucumMber Salad 

Is good and useful now that lettuce 
is getting scarce. Have some cold boiled 
potato cut into dice, with half the quantity 
of cucumber treated in tho same way. 
Rub a salad-bow! with onion if, the flavour 
is liked, put in the vegetables, sprinkle 
well with chopped parsley, and pour a 
geod salad dressing over. 

Floating Island. 

Make a thick custard with two yolks 
of eggs, two breakfastcupfuls of milk, 
and tas teaspoonfuls of flour. Let it 
cool a little, and then Bins into a glass 
dish. Take a pint of stewed apple, and 
beat till very fine, then add the beaten 
whites of the eggs, and sugar to taste, and 
beat all together till perfectly light. Put 
this on the top of the custard, and serve, 
Simple Orange Cream. 

Mix two level tablespoonfuls of corn- 
flour smoothly into half a pint of cold 
water ; add the strained juice of five sweet 
oranges and one lemon, half the grated 
rind of the lemon, and four ounces of loaf 
sugar. Pour into a saucepan and stir till 
it boils and comes away from the sides 
of the pan, and then pour intoa wet mould. 
When cold turn out, grate a little orange 
rind over, and serve. 

Bees Stew 

From cold beef is very tasty. Rub 

a frying-pan well with a cut onion, and then 

it. Cut up some cold beef into 
small pieces, and cover the bottom of the 
frying-pan with them. Dredge with flour, 
salt and pepper, and a little chopped 
sweet herbs. Now put in some slices of 
cold potato with a few bits of drippin 
on them. Pour water over. Cover wit 
a plate, and cook very gently for half an 
hour. It must on no account boil or the 
meat will be hard. 


Good Gravy for a Joint 

Is found by many people to be difficult 
to make, yet, as all the ingredionts are to 
hand it should not be. In the dripping- 
pan when the joint is properly cooked is a 
dark brown sediment, which is real meat 
essence. When the joint is taken up, 
gently pour the dripping out at one corner 
into a basin, then pour into the pan about 
half a pint of boiling water, with a season- 
ing of salt and pepper. Stir this well over 
the fire till the gravy is a rich brown colour. 
Then pour it over the meat. No “ made” 
gravy is ever as good as this. 


Chicken Cream 

Is very nourishing, and you will, I 
think, find it most useful for your invalid. 
Mince finely three ounces of raw chicken, 

ass it twice through the machine. Then 

at on to it one egg and two table- 
spoonfuls of cream. Season daintily with 
salt and white pepper, and a few grains of 
nutmeg. Butter a jam-pot, pour in the 
contents, cover with greased paper, and 
steam for thirty-five minutes. Turn out 
on a dish, garnish with crumbled yolk of 
egg and chopped parsley, and pour a 
little thick white sauce over. (Reply to 
Wrrs’ Enp.) 
A Rich Cake without Eggs. 

Take three pounds and a_ half 
of flour, one pound of sultanas, three- 
quarters of a pound of currants, three 
ounces of chopped peel, one pound of 
butter and lard mixed, three-quarters of a 

und of Demerara sugar. Mix all the 
ngredients together, and then dissolve 
one pennyworth of German yeast in a pint 
of warm milk. Stir into the ingredients, 
knead into a dough, and set to rise for 
about three bours and a half. Mix half a 
teaspoonful of mixed spice with a wine- 
glassful of brundy. Stir into the dough. 
Bake in greased tins in a steady oven. 
This cake will keep well. (Thanks to 
Maraarrt W.) 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


A_BRIG NEW 5S) 


may, no doubt, sound very 
contradictory to commence & 
chat on the gentle art of ruling 
one’s husband by impressing u 
u that the main point con: 
vin always letting him think it is 
the other way about—that is, he rules 
you. 

Twist him round your little finger as 
much as you wish, sweedle him into letting 
you have all those things you want, and 
all those you don’t, but never, as you 
would retain his devoted interest and love, 
let him think for a single moment that the 
power is in your hands. ‘ 

Husbands are manageable creatures as 
@ rule, and like cats, they only need to be 
stroked in the right direction. They will 
do practically anything for the discreet 
little wife-who, though she knows very well 
things would go amiss if she weren’t to take 
the lead, never lets slip the opportunity 
to convince him that she never consults any 
other tastes but his ! 


Tactful Rule not 
Objected To. 


No man has any objection to, the tactful 
and diplomatic rule of a woman’ who 
makes it the business of her life to study 
his interests and lavishes all those sweet 
attentions upon him which help him to 
buffet successfully with the outside world. 
Naturally, he rebels when she openly 
boasts to everyone that she does just 
exactly what she likes with him, and she 
has only to place a flower in her hair, sit 
on the arm of his chair when he has finished 
his dinner, and sweedle him into anything— 
whether it concerns the money for those 
cheap Spring bargains at Jones’, or if it 
is merely a matter of having her mother 
to come to stay with her. 

Now a man wants to rule and be pre- 
sumably head of his household, and whether 
he is or not, it rests with you to give him 
the satisfaction of thinking he is, which, 
of course, amounts to practically the same 
thing. - 

Rule him as much as you like and in the 
way you find most effective, but never let 
the outside world—above all, your 
husband—know it. 

When he assumes his manly air of 


THE GENTLE ART OF RULING HIM. 


complete lord -of creation, your domestic 
sphere in particular, just listen patiently 
and outwardly submissively while he tells 
you what he thinks you should and 
shouldn’t do, but never contradict him, 
even if you know he hasn’t the faintest idea 
of what he is talking about. 

Though you are perfectly aware that the 
leading-strings of matrimony are in your 
own hands, let him always think you follow 
his advice in everything, and remember 
that the wife who has learnt to apparently 
yield to her husband in most t has 
learnt the secret of ruling a husband. 

Don’t insist, dear ladies, though it is no 
doubt a very great temptation for you, 
on your husband saying: ‘‘ Forgive me, 
dear. I was wrong.” 

It injures his conceit most vitally to 
have to admit that he has made a mistake. 
Of course, I know you remember perfectly 
well that as a lover he was only too anxious 
to take all the condemnation on his own 
shoulders, but now, as a husband, you 
must not forget that he has to be careful 
to maintain his dignity and position. 

If you know he is wrong, never tell him 
so. No man can stand being told this, 
especially by his wife, though, naturally, 
from his point of view, he is never 
wrong—it is her inborn stupidity and 
inability to see things in the right light 
that prevents him from making himself 
clear ! 

Just do exactly what you like, but always, 
always give him to imagine you do as he 
—and only he—likes. 

Where Women 
Score. 

It is not in the least necessary that you 
should be versed in the mystery of that 
animal, man—especially as a husband— 
to be able to rule him in the way he should 
be ruled. All that is necessary is just 
sufficient cleverness to know that your 
wifely rule, if it is to be boundless, must 
be known as the power behind the 
throne. 

Every dog has its day, and you will no 
doubt be rewarded on several occasions 
by hearing your husband say to other 
people that you are the dearest little 
woman in the world . . “but, of 
eourse, I rule her entirely, even though 
she doesn’t know it.” : 

Never attempt to assert yourself or 
contradict him ; just smile ! 


(Next week : “His Little Ways.”) 
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THE GIRL 


Aways swing the arms when walking. 


Very soft water is liable to produce 
rapid decay of the teeth. 


ComBINATION garments are more favour- 
able to exercise and general health, 


CuEwrnc the lips is a bad habit and will 
spoil the shape of the most beautiful 
mouth. 


A CLEAN face to sleep in preyents black- 
heads and pimples from annoying the 
complexion. 


TneERE would be no need for corsets if 
young girls always stood and sat erect, and 
didn’t lounge shout in the ungainly and 
disastrous manner so many affect. 


Ir women and girls followed more the 
individual taste and less the dictates of 
Dame Fashion, a greater number would 
be better and more tastefully dressed. 


WuEN being fitted for a new dress make 


BEAUTIFUL. 


Don’r eat and drink between meals if 
you wish to have a good digestion. 


_ LEMON-JuIcE, if not used very dilute, 
is apt to give an unpleasant yellow tinge 
to the skin. 


Ir you value the texture and condition 
of your hair, always, when possible, let it 
hang loose and open to the air. 


_ Tue habit of lying down in the afternoon 
is a bad one for young girls. Better to 
take an hour or so’s exercise in the open 
air. 


Atways wash the face, neck, and hands 
carefully with warm water and a pleasant 
soap before retiring; then rub in a very 
little good cold cream. 


THERE is not a single organ in the bod 
which does not participate in the beneficial 
effects of the morning bath, so long as one 
is strong enough to take it. 


THe hands are the best medium for 


sure that you can raise your arms above; washing the face. Rub the hands with 


your head ; easily inflate your lungs, and | soap, and, with an even friction, massa; e to 
guard against all undue pressure upon|the face. Then dash on rinsing-water a i. tae ee 


your body. 


dry with a very soft Turkish towel. 


** When Brown in an aeroplane thousht he would fly,” 
Did Cody in him a g«rvat rival espy? The first pags may suggest an answer. 


° WHEK ENDING 
Nov. 18, 1909, 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


To Improve the Flavour of Coffee, 

Slightly warm the grits, and add » 
pinch of salt before po on the water, 
All Jags for Kycben Use 

Should be large enough to admit the 
hand, so that they can be cleaned easily, 
When Sweeping Linoleum, 

Or boards. tie a duster over the broom. 
The dust will then be collected, not 
scat 
Wet Boots 

When taken off should be filled with 
soft paper, which absorbs the moisture and 
helps to keep the boots in shape. 

When Choosing a Carpet 

Select one with a small pattern, as it 
will not show signs of wear quickly, and 
will be more easily turned about if required 
to be re-made. 

A Bent Felt Hat 

May be restored to its original shape 
if it is held before the fire till the felt 
feels pliable, and then worked into shape 
with the hands. 

Grease Spots 

On a wooden floor should be treated 
with ammonia before scrubbing. Pour a 
little of the fluid on the spot, es for a 
few minutes, and then scrub. 

Patent Leather Boots 

When new should be slightly warmed 
before wearing, to prevent cracking. A 
little salad oil should be rubbed over them 
occasionally if not in constant wear. 


Por Chased and Embossed Brass 

Neither a polishing powder nor paste 
should be used. An ounce of oxalic acid 
in a winebottleful of water will clean it 
perfectly, and leave no sediment behind. 
(Reply to BRAsSsWARE.) 
A Clothes-Peg Basket . 

Saves much stooping. Have a wire 
hook on the handle so that it will hang on 
the line. Push the basket along as you 
hang out your clothes. (Thanks to 
PRactTicaL GIRL.) 

Turn Off Gas Taps. 

Don’t forget to turn off the gas in the 
rooms when you turn it off at the main. 
You never quite know when the main tap 
may be turned on again, and one of the 
taps may be forgotten. 

Treacle 

Which is required for a roly-poly 
padding should, before using, be 
thickened with breadcrumbs, so that it will 
not ooze out when boiling. Some grated 
lemon rind always improves it. 

Useful Pumice Soap 

For stained hands. Take about a 
teacupful of scraps of toilet soap, add a 
little water, and put into a gallipot in a 
saucepan of hot water till dissolved, stir in 
an ounce of powdered pumice stone, form 
into balls, and leave to dry. 


GAINING WEIGHT 
On a New Staple Pood. 

“T am a chemist by profession,” writes 
a Rochdale man, “und about two years 
ago I became very much troubled with 
indigestion, caused through close confine- 
ment and long hours in the shop. I tried 
various drugs and patent medicines, but 
they only ruined my teeth, and I became 

ly afraid to eat anything, and felt 
awfully weak and run down. 

“ After trying nearly all the peptonised 
foods I resolved to give Gra Nate a trial. 
From my point of view this food was a 
thorough success. The pain I had 
formerly suffered after eating vanished, 
and I began to gain weight. To-day I am 
several pounds heavier, and feel a deal 
better. Grape-Nuts is still my staple dish 
for breakfast and supper.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 86 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

Grape-Nuts is a partially pre-digested 
food. It leaves the stomach in one hour 
after eating, and is quickly absorbed into 
the blood. Bread, meat, cheese, and other 
heavy foods remain from three to four 
hours in the stomach. This speaks for 
itself. ; 

A ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts will 
convince, 

There’s a reason. 


Ever read the above letter? A 


time. They are. genuine, true, 


and full of human interest. 
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From Hospital to Hospital 


moe In Search of Cure for Child's Fiery ECTEMA, | 


a TRIED AS A LAST RESOURCE, | An the « All the cores mattered shockingly, and I 
eep the child’s hair cut very sho 
BRINGS UNEXPECTED JOY. doctor told me not to nee water, bab pied ed 
e . sores oils an: ial lotion. A nurse ca; 
EN my little daughter Lily was eight regularly to dress Lily's sore, Yet sttee’ 
months old pimples broke out on age ra cece t Gogg ix 
° itals, was not a bi r, 
; her face,’ Mrs. Hawkes explained to an Hrerybod at the hospitals was very kind, 
interviewer. ‘“‘She scratched and made them | and all did their best for my child, 
bleed. Ina few days a number of sores and scabs jo as severe case apparently baffied 
had formed. I tried several cheap ointments “While I was taking Lily to the 
and simple home remedies, and tried to help | hospital I frequently heard of Zam-Bak’s 
these in their effeet by keeping the child scrupu- ph see in curing skin diseases. At 
lously clean. To my amazement and despair | ¢)) race a sgt OT eas amt 
sores only continued to spread ae allover | though it failed to touch Lily’s cage, and I 
her face. Other sores also broke out on her head, legs,and | tried Zam-Buk. Lily was so pleased with 
arms, especially in the bends. Our dootor was quite | the soothing effect of Zam-Buk that 
unable to check the disease, so I went to a Skin Hospital. |. she repe: ly asked for more. This rare balm soothed 
For some months I took Lily there every Wednesday, | her irritated and inflamed skin, and Lily got better 
but their treatment had no good effect. I then went | sleep and rest than she had had for months. Zam-Buk 
to a Children’s Hospital, but here again Lily made | steadily cleaned off all the sores from her head, face, arma, 
no improvement. Next I took her to another, and | and legs, and grew new skin on every place that had OFFER! 
when their treatment also failed I tried a fourth. contained a sore. The change in Lily was so remarkable 
“By this time Lily was in a most pitiable condition. | that my neighbours could _hardl believe she was Send this 
. the same child. here is no doubt goupos, your 
Zam-Buk has worked a splendid cure. 


It has been a great blessing in our home,” 
y bli a a dleeding), 
~ u Seat a ah 
gi han ee 
5 fs . 5 inflamed patches, burns, 
ds, ins. 
29, fy ss 3 din i sien 


Tho Great Herhal Healer & Skin Ouro. 


| O washes White things 
OM white in the shortest, 
cheapest and best way. You simply put 
some OMO into the water; place the 
) wash in; boil for half-an-hour ; fet soak 
HOUSEWIFE a further half-hour ; rinse out, and hang 
uptodry. That's all the work—OMO 
has done everything: washed, bleached 
and purified. A 1d. packet of OMO 
does a big wash. 


is made by Hudson’s—a name famous in every home, 
It represents all the skill and experience of years 
of soap-making, and is sold in 1d. and 3d. packets. 


Waar is the secret of success in Picture Gouplets ? 
’ his is a question I am uently 


oy m asked, and more than once I have 
Wickford. ‘ePlied that it is perseverance. It 


is not the competitor who goes into 
the contest half-heartedly and gives up because he does 
not win in his first attempt who is likely to win our big 
awards, but the man who keeps trying and trying again 
and again. To show what I mean, I think I cannot 
do better than quote the following letter from A. Gordon, 
Wickford, a winner in Contest No. 5: 

“This is ay first premier prize in connection with 
Pearson’s Weekly competitions,” he writes. “It is an 
example of perseverance being ultimately rewarded ; 
for I have many times threatened to leave the field to 
those who seemed more ca ble than pies But upon 
apart me matter out I have said, ‘ Why deny myself 
of that which, if nothing else, is a very pleasant recreation, 
with always the ible chance of securing the autograph 
of the cashier of Pearson's Weekly?’ It might interest 
some readers to know that Wickford has not yet aspired 
to the position of a big town, and furthermore that I am 
totally unacquainted with any member of your staff.” 

That is the spirit in which to enter our contest. It is 
the spirit, you see, that has led Mr. Gordon to success. 
It is the spirit that will help you also to win. Turn 
now to the first page and try again. 


J. S. C. writes: “I’ve seen a lot in the papers lately 
about Tammany Hall, but I have 
never scen any explanation of what 
Tammany is. Can you tell me ? ?—— 

Tammany is the name of a chief who lived in Delaware 
and was a very wise and pacific ruler. The American 
democrats chose him as their patron saint, and, using 
his name, formed a powerful organisation which has 
since ly controlled New York City, the mayors and 
other officers of the municipalities being Tammany 
nominees. The Tammany Ring, according to one 
authority, is an organisation of unprincipled officials who 
enriched themselves b eee, the Ee le. The 
nefarious pee of Tammany Hall, the quarters 
of the high officials of the United States, were sig ges in 
i. Tammany, however, is still very much alive 
0-day. 


Tammany. 


—- 


“Te I go in for the Football Jingles and am fortunate 
enough to win a Free Season Ticket,” 
A Present writes Mrs. J.M., “* would it be possible 
for Hubby. to have the season ticket made out in 
my husband’s name, as I have three 
children and couldn’t possibly attend the matches. But 
my husband is mad on football, and I should be delighted 
if my efforts secured for him a free ticket.’’>—— 
Certainly, Mrs. J. M., this could be done. Moreover, 
in some cases the tickets are transferable and could be 
lent to a friend when the owner is unable to make use 
of it. Already sixty Season Tickets have been awarded, 
and I should like every reader who takes an interest in 
the great game to have a try for one of these prizes. | 


A READER who, appropriately enough, signs himself 
Antr-Cax, has had an unfortunate 


Dates for experience with a tin of preserved 
Tinned meat, and consequently writes me a 
Meat. highly indignant, down-with-every- 


thing-and-everybody sort of letter. But 

he finishes his letter with a really practical suggestion. 

“Why shouldn’t there be a law,” he writes “ to compel 

every meat-canner to stamp on his tin the date when the 
were tinned ? ”—— 

Such a course, I imagine, would be highly satis- 
factory to everybody exseptng the canner, who 
would be compelled to send out his goods in the same 
way as does the unfortunate newspaper proprietor, 
namely, “on sale or return.” That is to say, his tinned 
meats would be current for, say, a month or two months, 
and if the retailer had not disposed of them by that time 
he would call them “ back numbers,” and would return 
them to the canner for a more up-to-date supply. But, 
on the other hand, I imagine such a system would lead to 
a largely increased sale of this class of food, © 


“Way keep on coining the five-shilling-piece ? " writes 


G. F.B., of ate. ‘* This cumber- 

A Coin some coin should be knocked out of 

that’s not existence. If you go into a shop and 
Wanted. the young lady tenders you a five- 


shilling-piece ‘ change," you can see the 
smile’ lurking about the corners of her mouth. If you 
are a shop-assistant and you attempt to pass one off to 
a lady, she first looks at you an then at her small 


Note.—A pensknife will 


{ 
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fashionable purse. Of course, you apologise and have 
to change it for her. Our next door neighbour was 
always bothering us for ‘ change.” One day he sent 
sovereign. I sent him four crowns. I have not been 
bothercd since.” ; 

The five-shilling-piece is just onc of those small trials 
that we have to put up with, G. F. B. Nobody really 
seems to be fond of them, yet, on the other hand, nobody 
would refuse a gift of one, so that they never exactly go 
begging. I did once know a man who collected them. 
He kept a shop, and was quite delighted when one came 
along over the counter. For years he saved them up in 
a big box in his bedroom, and he rather boasted about 
his collection. Rumour rapidly exaggerated the extent of 
his pile to whole rooms full of.“‘ cart-wheels " ; the conse- 
quence was that one night when he was away from home 
his home was burgled, and his collection of over twent 
years vanished in as many minutes. It isn’t safe to tal 
to him now about five-shilling-pieces, 


IGNoRAMUS writes to me thus: ‘‘ Have you ever noticed 
how reluctant most people are to show 


Never their ignorance of a subject that has 
Fear arisen in conversation? If you speak 
To Ask. to them on a particular matter, they 


will pretend that they know all about 
it and try to make you believe that they do by nodding 
gravely or smiling, by uttering monosyllables or elevating 
their eyebrows, according to the tone in which you are 
speaking. Now, every individual person does not know 
ple would reap more benefit 
in the subject 


Ir is only natural that in my large correspondence I 
occasionally get a silly letter. One 

No such has just reached me. Curiously 
Sympathy enough, it comes from Scotland, and at 

From Me. the same time attempts to pour 
ridicule upon the kings of the Milt. 
My correspondent knows perfectly well, of course, that 
I should not divulge his name and address, so that he 
runs no risk of having s few braw laddies call upon him for 
a little discussion of the subject, But I would point out 
that the kilt is no personal eccentricity to be jeered at b 
the narrow-minded, but rather a national emblem whic 
should have as much respect as the Union Jack. 

Here is a little story that may prove interesting: 
Two Highlanders out in Canada were re from the 
Toronto Fair and they were clad in full Hig costume. 
On the way they met a party of Americans, who imme- 
diately began to amuse themselves by making the most 
insulting remarks reganaing tae Scotties’ kilts in such an 
open manner that the Highlanders could not fail to take 
notice. They stood it for a little, then, able to bear it 
no longer, they threatened to pull every American feather 
off these jeering American eag Out came the Yankees’ 
revolvers, and the Scots were just going to throw them- 
selves bodily into the fray when they spotted the Stars 
and Stripes hanging from a window near by. They 

t hold of the flag, tore it to shreds, and flung it in the 
Don of their insulters. Of course, they were arrested 
and hailed before the magistrate, Colonel Denison. Very 
wisely, the gallant Colonel decided that the kilt was as 
much a national emblem as the star-spangled banner, 
and as such must be respected. The Americans had 
insulted it and had been paid back in their own coin. 
The Scots were discharged, and a very popular release 
it was, 


J. C. D., who tells me that he has spent a great many 
years of his life eon: the monkeys 
A Monkey of India kindly sends me a most 
Tale. interesting story which he himself 
declares eclipses altogether any of his 
“It i ons that a sort of fair was 
held recently a few stations See Gulburga, Hyderabad, 
to which a monkey-man took his two performing monkeys 
and a goat. On his return, he was attacked by robbers 
in an out-of-the-way village, killed, robbed, and buried. 
The murderers decamped, taking with them the goat, 
which they killed in a secure place and made a meal of, 
and buried its skin in a hole which they dug for the 
urpose. The bigger of the two monkeys (the male) 
fat a fight with the man who cut the throat of his master, 
biting him in different parts of the boars but, as he could 
not do more, he skipped aside and closely watched 


own experiences : 
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developments. He saw the grave in which his mas 
was buried, and, after the murderers walked Rhy ohh 
their booty, he returned with his mate, whom he lc‘t 
near the grave, and then went on the trail of the roblors 
He saw what a | did with his old comrade, the goat, 
and, when he found them busy roasting the flesh, he me:!3 
off to the nearest village officer and by gestures anj 
motions drew his attention, and the officer with a doz.a 
well-armed men followed the monkey, who brought thon 
to the spot where the murderers were concealed. ‘The 
officers arrested the six men, one of whom tho monk:7 

ointed out as the assassin who killed his master, an 
another who killed the goat. The monkey then poinicd 
out the place where the goat’s skin was buried, and lastly 
the grave of his master, over which sat the she-monkcy 
a doleful sentinel. Between the two monkeys sufficient 
and tangible evidence was produced to sustain a charge of 
murder against the accused, who were brought to Gulburca 
and placed before the magistrate to stand their trial. 
The incident has aroused no small amount of surprise 
and interest.”—— 

The only remark I have to make, J. C. D., is that I 
thoroughly believe, at any rate, the concluding sentence 
of the story. 


F. S., who hails from Yorkshire, sends me the following 
letter: “‘ A friend and I were watching 
For a Second League football match in 

Football Hull some time ago, and during the 

Spectators. game his umbrella fell between the 

planks of the grand stand to the floor 
beneath. After a lot of trouble we found a door that 
led underneath the stand, and, when searching for the 
one lost, found a silver-mounted cane and lady’s umbrella, 
which were given up to an official. The stand is 120 
yards a and I daresay dozens of articles are lost every 
week. hat I want to convey to you, sir, is tho necessity 
of the managers of all importent clubs of having a notice 
fixed, say, near all pay-boxes, stating that articles found 
on the ground or under the stands will be returned after 
the matoh, or the following Saturday before the match, 
if correctly described upon payment of a small sum. | 
am certain hundreds of articles, including clothin3, 
gloves, purses, jewellery, umbrellas, sticks, pipes, cigar 
and cigarette cases are lost every week at onc match or 
another and never recovered, because spectators as a rule 
have no idea to whom they should apply.’—— 

Right you are, F. 8., P. W. has now told them. My 
only fear is lest your wonderful description of the shower 
of falling qilashis through the space tetween the boards 
should tempt some enterprising member of the William 
Sikes fraternity to arm himself with many sacks and 4 
pantechnicon-van or so outside, while he secretes himselt 
under the stand during the matoh and shovels up the 
articles as they rain upon him. 


Sitty Sussex writes: “Are rainbows often to be seen 
in England at the dead of night? I 
Night ask because, although I have ae on 
Rainbows. night-duty a number of years, I had 
never seen one until a few nights ago) 
and since then, having questioned a number of people, 
without finding anyone who had seen such 8 sight, have 
come to the conclusion that it must be a rarity, and, as 
such, of gome interest to your readers. It was on the 
night of October 26th, ea the heavy rains we had io 
this of the world; the clock had just struck 1 a.m., 
and, although raining heavily at the time, the moon shone 
out for a few moments from behind the clouds and over 
in an easterly direction the rainbow appeared. It formed 
a complete arch or semi-circle, and was as plain as any I 
have seen during the day, the only difference being the 
absence of bright colours. This particular one was of a 
creamy colour on the outside, fading away to a very light 
y on the inside edge, and with a background of heavy 
lack rain-clouds, stood out very plain and unmistakable. 
It remained visible for about five or six minutes, and thea 
faded away very quickly.” 
It is, of course, a fact that there are such things 68 
lunar rainbows, but the fecbleness of the moon’s light 
usually prevents any colours being observed. Personally, 
I have never before heard of anyone actually seeing 6 
rainbow by night, but if any other readers have had 4 
similar experience to that of Smitty Sussex, please send 
it along. It will bring you s penknife, if ane 
ee 
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be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


THE KING’S COOK 


is the subject of a most excellent 
article in the current number of 
‘SM.A.P.’’ The preparation of the 
Royal meals is naturally one of great 
faterest to everyone, and you will find 
much exclusive information in this 
‘article. Ladies especially will 
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THAT 


Are you going to 


| any social gatherings 
| this winter? How 
{ do you propose to en- 

| 


VENTRNOQUISM. CONIURING 
ANCE VOCAL AND 
STRUMENTAL MIMICRY Ere 


tertain your fel low- 
geet? Here is the 

k that will help 
you to amuse them. 
It will enable you to 
display your talents to 
the very best advan- 
tage, not only as an 
amateur but in a 
professional way as 
well. It is 


iii. 


MAKE WINTER 


How and What 
to Dance 


ts the book you must have now that the 
dancing season is once more with us. Be- 
sides Erushing up 
your knowledge of all 
the old but ever-popu- | 
lar dances, it contains | 


delight in reading it. 

@@- As the King and Queen are now 
at Sandringham, peculiar interest 
attaches to another article in the 
i same nember of ‘‘ MVA.P.,"’ dealing 
H with the life led by their Majesties 
white in their delightit? Norfolk 
fkhome. Many articles of the kind 


THE DRAWING-ROOM 
ENTERTAINER. 


The most practical guide to the art of 
entertaining published. 


Soci ie in bi 
rand6oo! wil ‘ 

- HOW & WHAT 
always feel at home to DANCE ty W Lamb] 
in the drawing-room. 


vese 


See PEARSON’S eee 
TEMPERANCE RECITER 
"You may not be able to sing, but in all 
probability you can 
recite, and no dcudt 


After a hard day’s 
work in the office or 
workshop there is 
nothing more delight - 
ful than an hour or 
two with the billiard 
cue. Naturally you. 
qish to do more than 


have appeared in print, but this one 
cofitains information that has never 
before been publisheds 

ew You can get a copy of 
‘6 M.A.P.”’ from your newsagent for 


PEARSON'S , 


SOME rely knock the ball: meanto entertain your |TEMPERANCE. 
! a penny. PRACTICE: STROKES eal about. Yeo friends in this way RE: 

si AT-BILLIARDS will find a of during the coming 

By-the-way, ‘“M.A.P." asks a good ay PHHOTINE clever strokes de- winter. In this book 


qill find selec- 


PRACTICE STROKES 
AT BILLIARDS. — =: 


_ Practsie these and your skill 
astonish your chums. 


and topical riddle: ‘‘ What biblical 
character ought to have been at 
Blackpool ?"’ 

If you want to know the answer, 
you will find it in ‘“M.A.P"’ to-day. 


you 

tions from the baitd 
best authors sutta 
for 
poses at family and 
social parties, and also 


recitation pur- 


at gatherings of a WC ): 
ture. No reciter |_ANDPSAneeTiINGS 


should be without tt. 
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prove very useful to competitors who tind a difficulty 
In selecting their own rhyming words,” 

W. M. Craven, of 63 Whitestile Road, Brentford, writes: “I 
consider your book THE RAPID RHYMESTER a great help 
to those who wish to be successful in rhyming competitions. 
You can always hit on the word you want in a moment. 
Hoping with its aid to be again successful, etc.” 

Mr. P. J. Dawson, of 18 Wright Street, Egremont Ferry, 
Cheshire, writes: “I have been very successful in these com: § 


such accident within threo calendar months thereafter, and that 

notice of the accident be given within three days of jts occarrence, 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a suicide, nor cugaged in an illegal act, 

g I OO baving the current number of Pearson's Weekly on hii, 

§ or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, tho 
vent representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
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One Hundred Pounds will he paid to the legal representative 


clever attempt by a b 
consider the RAPID RHYMESTER a very valuable aid to all 


 Vherson, Miss D., 30 Gayfield Sq., Edinburgh, competitors.” 


Act,"’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be secn at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
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“90 YOU WEARSHOCK ABSORBERS? 


, They are fitted to Motor Cars to promote the comfort of: those 
who. use them, and to prolong the life of the Car. . soo! 
You need them too, for in an hour’s walk your heel strikes the 
; pavement from 10,000 to 15,000 times—with disastrous result to” 
‘nerves in time. Nature intended man to walk on the springy tarf - 
and the grassy mead, but civilisation drives him to use stone-paved “ 
streets—hence the need of shock absorbers. a 


WOOD-MILNE Rubber Heels 


are shock absorbers, they constitute a rubber pavement, permanentty 

. fixed to your boot heels. They carpet every hard street for you. 
with resilient rabber—they make every step a pleasure, do wonders 
for your health and save half your bot hill. Look for WOOD- 
MILNE on the heel. , , 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 
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NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 
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FOOT PUR 


i Stewed Srutl eCard SVU : 
q Pp es i> fi ee » ge 
i Stewed Prunes Betlled i ricitag 


BIRD'S CUSTARD reigns supreme by reason ofits rich creaminess — its 11° 
flavor. Has a never-failing charm for every. taste. 


6 Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best is BIR} >: 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by |’ 
who study health and diet. 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and ||. 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annua2i, 
testifies to its absolute purity. a 


PURE 


Gocoa 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 
: 


